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Preventive Maintenance 


Here’s a how-to-do-it manual for hard-pressed motor transport officers and 
noncoms, written in plain English and illustrated, where needed, with 
drawings or photographs. 





It’s neither a book of regulations and instructions, nor is it a sugar-coated 
threat that you'd better do better . . . or else. 


It’s just an earnest attempt to help you when you need help. You’ve prob- 
ably heard or read about a lot of the things in this book, but do you 
always remember ‘em when you need ’em? 


Well, that’s what this book is for, and we think you'll agree that it does 
the job. 


Order a copy today; it’s postpaid. 


112 large pages; 1 to 10 copies: $1.50 each No. 363 on the 
ara oe 11 to 50 copies: 1.20 each Journal Booklist. 
ee ne 51 or more copies: 1.00 each 








Company Duties | °""°"’ 
oe Aland Keep ‘em Rolling 


known as “housekeeping” is a handbook that 
should be available to every company officer, _ for every driver in your company today. 
noncom and key private. A little book with a big PUNCH, Keep ‘em 
Rolling will mesh with every driver in your 
outfit. He’ll respond to the man-in-the-shop 
language and to the forty-five cartoons. 


Part of the many company duties listed are 
prescribed in regulations, but the larger part 
consists of those heretofore unwritten admin- 
istrative customs that have evolved into more Pocket-sized and bound in a durable, flexib. 2 
or less standard practice. cloth cover. 

1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 

11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 
51 or more copies: 17¢ each 


1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 








No. 297 on the Journal Booklist. Order by Number. No. 341 on the Journal Booklist. Order by Number. 
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Guerrilla Warfare 


(Second Printing in the United States ) 
By BERT LEVY 


“Anyone who thinks his country might be invaded—which means any- 
one now alive—would do well to read “Yank” Levy's Guerrilla Warfare 
for instructions on how to harass invaders. Author Levy . . . has com- 
piled a civilian’s manual of mayhem and informal murder. His book is a 
brief, businesslike discussion of contemporary strategy, tactics and tricks 
for people caught in an invasion, with dozens of helpful hints on ham- 
stringing, backstabbing, sniping and other dust-biting dodges.” 


—Time Magazine. 
A part of GUERRILLA WARFARE begins on page 26 of this issue. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 


11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 
51 or more copies: 17¢ each 


No. 643 on the 
Journal Booklist. 
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What's That Plane? 


By WALTER B. PITKIN, JR. 


W hat’s That Plane? is the first one-volume graphs. With Aircraft Recognition (British 


aircraft spotter to be issued in America. and German planes) sold at the same price, 
It is fundamental that every American sol- you will have complete dope on our own and 

dier be able to recognize quickly and accu- cmeiy yoanes. 

rately the planes of the enemy as well as those Order What's That Plane? and Aircraft 

of our own and Allied Air Forces. What's Recognition in quantity lots for distribution 

That Plane? contains silhouettes of our own in your outfit today. 


and the Jap and late Nazi planes plus photo- 
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MODERN BATTLE 


UNITS IN ACTION IN THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR 


By LT. COL. PAUL W. THOMPSON 


This book tells the authentic story of a dozen or 
more battles ranging from the campaign in Poland 
down to the air-borne attack on Crete. In addition 
to showing the broad picture of these campaigns 
the book also shows what went on in units as small 
as the platoon. 

MODERN BATTLE is a book on today’s war 
for soldiers of all grades—from private to general. 


Plenty of maps. 
Journal Booklist. $2.00 
DDD 
The Army Wife 
By NANCY B. SHEA 
A grand gift for the Army helpmate— 


young and old. 
$2.50 


No. 270 on the 
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QUICK SERVICE ON 
OFFICIAL MANUALS 


The INFANTRY JOURNAL stocks a large sup- 
ply of official field and technical manuals used 
by the Infantry and other services. 








In most cases your order will be in the mails 


sult when orders are received for manuals 
temporarily out of print.) 


The profit on these manuals is very small. 
The JOURNAL simply operates the department 
in order that it can better serve its members 
and the Army as a whole. 


A list of the manuals customarily carried in 
stock will be found on pages 93-96. Use the 
Individual Order Form on page 93 and please 
order by number—it will speed the handling of 
your order. 


The Infantry Journal 


The Infantry -Association’s 
«Magazine for Fighting Men 
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Looking Ahead 


Since Prime Minister Churchill was public! 


; v forced 
to warn the Nazis that any use of gas against the Rus. 
sians would bring immediate retaliation, it has become 
vital that soldiers understand the tactical use of chem 


ical agents, both defensively and offensively. In the 
July issue of The Journat we hope to bring you a dis. 
cussion on the employment of gas in warfare. 

We think the article will be of personal interest to 
every reader. 

The final instalment of our condensation of | ‘Jungle 
Warfare” from Field Manual 31-20 begins on page 48 
of this issue. In succeeding months, we hope to be able 
to print more condensations of some of our more im 
portant Field Manuals, especially those that deal with 
operations in localities where the climate and the flora 
and fauna are considerably at variance with conditions 
here at home. 

Several years ago the then editor of The Journar 
suggested to Colonel Edgar Erskine Hume, Medical 
Corps, that an article on the relationship of the medical 
soldier and the infantryman since the time the first pill 
roller treated a doughboy would be welcome. Well, 
Colonel Hume is a very busy and active man—in evi- 
dence of which we refer you to a seven-inch description 
of his life and labors in Who's Who in America—and 
it was only recently that existing priorities on his time 
lifted enough for him to fill the order. We think you'll 
say that Colonel Hume made excellent use of his valu 
able time when you read “The Medical Soldier and 
the Infantryman.” It will appear in an early issue. 

“Destruction of an Army” is the title of a British ac- 
count of the fighting in Libya against the Italians. The 
title is exact but in view of Mussolini’s present difficul 
ties we can’t help speculating that “Destruction of a 
Nation” would have been just as exact. At any rate, thé 
Libyan campaign destroyed Benito’s vision of an empire 
If you find “The Defense of Calais” in this issue read 
able, you're going to like “Destruction of an Army. 
Look for it next month. 

Every soldier today, whether he is on the ground or 
in the air, hardly discounts the place of air power in this 
big war. So when a man with the experience of Major 
Alexander P. de Seversky lines up his thoughts in a 
book, they are worthy of deep consideration. Seversky's 
latest book, Victory Through Air Power, will be re 
viewed by G.V. for every infantryman within reading 
distance in your next JouRNAL. 

As a parting suggestion watch for next month’s cover 
All we can tell you now is that it will be different from 
any JourNAL cover of recent times, yet similar to 
many other magazine covers you will be seeing at about 
the same time. 
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Here’s the book for the man who expects to fight the Japs 


How the Jap Army Fights 


This is the first book published since December 7 to de- 


scribe how the Jap Army trains, how it fights and what 
weapons it uses. 


Each chapter is written by a man who has studied his 
subject. Look over this table of contents— 


Behind the Fog of War: A Glance at the History and Organization of the Jap Army 
By Lieutenant Colonel Paul W. Thompson 


Before Pearl Harbor: The Japanese Soldier’s Arms and Weapons 
By Lieutenant John Scofield. 


Peacetime Preparation: Six Months with the Jap Infantry 
By Lieutenant Colonel Harold Doud 


The Jap Army in Action: Campaigns in the China Incident 
By Lieutenant Colonel Paul W. Thompson 


The Jap Army in Action: The Fight for Malaya 
By Lieutenant Colonel Paul W. Thompson 


Wartime Editorials from The Infantry Journal: 


We Know Our Foes 
The Fighting Forces 
Battle on Bataan 


Appendix: Japanese Military Terms and Characters 
If you are a regular reader of the Infantry Journal you'll 
recognize the contents of How the Jap Army Fights. But at 


the same time you'll want a copy because of the permanent 
value of the material. 


If you aren’t a regular reader of the Journal you'll want 
a copy, too. It’s more than worth the time it takes to read 
and study. 


Bound in a sturdy paper cover. 


HOW THE JAP ARMY FIGHTS 


(No. 374 on the Journal booklist) 


is co-published by the INFANTRY JOURNAL and Penguin Books 
Only 25¢ Postpaid 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 


The Infantry —Association’s Magazine for Fighting Men 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A Fighting Soldier Tells How He Fought 


the Nazi Panzers 


Tank-Fighter Team 


By LIEUT. ROBERT M. GERARD 
(Formerly of the French Armored Force) 


This is the true story as told by a French 
Armored Force Lieutenant, of the fighting in 
France in 1940. 


You may meet the same enemy one of these 
days and this book will help you prepare for that 
day. 

It isn’t a textbook. It is a realistic discussion 
of modern war. 


83 Pages. 7 Maps. 
No. 364 on the 


Journal Booklist. $1.25 
PPIPIPPPPIPIPIPIIPKEKEEKEEKEE ER EREREREK 


Civilian Defense of the 


United States 


By COLONEL R. ERNEST DUPUY and 
LIEUTENANT HODDING CARTER 


A readable, complete review of a vital task that is 
closely related to military operations. 


No. 370 on the 
PPIPIPIPIPIIPIP EKEKEKEEEE EEE 


Journal Booklist. 


Sword of Freedom 


A beautifully printed 48-page picture story of 
our Army. 


It makes a grand gift for the folks back home. 
Only 50¢ Postpaid 
No. 373 on the Journal Booklist. 


The Infantry Journal! 


The Infantry Association's 
Magazine for Fighting Men 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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Meet Our Authors 








CAPTAIN JAMES WARNER BELLAH has been a regular 
contributor to The Saturday Evening Post and other 
American magazines for twenty years. During the 
World War he served with the Royal Air Force and 
the Royal Flying Corps. He is now attending th 
Command and General Staff School. 

* 


SERGEANT TERRY BULL is the pseudonym of Lieutenan; 
Colonel W. S. Triplet currently a member of th, 
Infantry Board at Fort Benning. Colonel! lriplet's 
alter ego is a veteran contributor to the Journai 

* 


BLAKE CLARK is a native of Tennessee, but has lived 
in Hawaii for twelve years where he is a professor of 
English at the University of Hawaii. He is also the 
author of Paradise Limited, “an informal history of 
the fabulous Hawaiians.” 

* 


Bert Levy has been seaman, soldier and South Ameri 
can filibusterer and all three trades helped him ac 
quire a wide and practical knowledge of guerrilla 
fighting. He took his post graduate course in Spain 
during the Civil War, and since Dunkirk has been an 
instructor of the British Home Guards. Guerrilla 
Warfare has achieved an amazing sale since its pub 
lication in the United States two months ago. 

+. 


Eric LINKLATER is well known in England as a 
writer. The Defense of Calais was written for the 
British Ministry of Information and is one of a series 
of such descriptions of English campaigns and battles 
issued by the War Office. 


* 


BRIGADIER GENERAL JOHN MCAULEY PALMER is the 
author of a number of books including a biography 
of General von Steuben. He is a graduate of the 
Military Academy from which he was commissioned 
as a second lieutenant of Infantry in 1892. He has 
served in Cuba, China, the Philippine Islands, Pan- 
ama and was assistant chief of staff of the A.E.F. in 
1917-18. He retired from active duty in 1926 and 


makes his home at Hill, N. H. 





Are you getting your Journal with- 
out delay? 

If not, check up on the address 
we're using and if it’s wrong let us 
know. 
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As authorized by Executive Order 9075, a citation in the name of the President of the 
United States, as public evidence of deserved honor and distinction, is awarded to al] unit: 
of both military and naval forces of the United States and Philippine Governments engaged 
in the defense of the Philippines since December 7, 1941. 

The North Luzon Force, United States Army Forces in the Far East, is cited for outstand 
ing performance of duty in action. Attacked on December 23, 1941, when in a state of par 
tial mobilization and training, in the vicinity of Lingayen Gulf, Pangasinan, Philippines, the 
North Luzon Force withstood repeated assaults by greatly superior forces. When forced to 
withdraw by sheer pressure of numbers, despite the very heavy casualties inflicted upon the 
enemy, this Force maintained complete cohesion while executing difficult delaying actions 
under heavy ground attacks supported by continuous bombardment from unopposed dive 
bombers. Losses in some organizations exceeded 50 per cent, but the undaunted valor of the 
depleted command made possible the successful withdrawal into the Bataan Peninsula on 
January 6, 1942. 

The South Luzon Force, United States Army Forces in the Far East, is cited for out 
standing performance of duty in action. Attacked on December 24, 1941, when in a state of 
partial mobilization and training, in the province of Tayabas, Philippines, the South Luzon 
Force withstood repeated assaults by greatly superior forces. When forced to withdraw because 
of a double envelopment, this Force maintained complete cohesion while executing difficult 
delaying actions. Threatened with destruction by an attack on its rear, it threw out a covering 
force, halted the enemy advance, and eluded the trap, completing an extremely difficult mov: 
ment into the Bataan Peninsula on January 1, 1942. 

The Philippine Department, United States Army Forces in the Far East, is cited for out 
standing performance of duty in action during the period December 8-31, 1941. With it 
headquarters and its installations under intense aerial bombardment, utterly without protec 
tion, all of its agencies not only continued to function with marked efficiency, but also, by 
virtue of magnificent devotion to duty under fire, expended their activities in order to furthe1 
the partially completed mobilization of the Philippine Army. Under increasing hostile bom 
bardment it successfully evacuated all its installations and large quantities of additional sup 
plies, by road or water, to the Bataan Peninsula, thus contributing in great measure to the suc 
cessful execution of the strategic plan of the Commanding General, United States Arm 
Forces in the Far East. 

The Far Eastern Air Force, United States Army Forces in the Far East, is cited for outstand 
ing performance of duty in action during the period December 8-22, 1941. Deployed on in 
adequate airfields, at most places without antiaircraft protection, and only partially equipped 
with modern airplanes, it was attacked on December 8, 1941, by an overwhelming force of th 
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enemy. Displaying magnificent courage and devotion to duty, it engaged the enemy that was 
greatly superior in numbers at every point and fought its limited equipment to destruction. 
Despite heavy losses, air and ground echelons continued to function at maximum effective 
ness and extracted toll from the enemy far out of proportion to their meager means. 


| The 515th Coast Artillery, Antiaircraft, United States Army Forces in the Far East, is cited 
: for outstanding performance of duty in action. Constituted initially as a provisional unit on 
e fe December 8, 1941, when hostilities began, it effected its organization, obtained its material 


> [— from depot stocks, and was in position to fire by daylight of December 9, 1941. During the 
e Ie period from December 9, 1941, to January 6, 1942, this regiment defended initially Nichols 


< fe Field and portions of the city of Manila against heavy aerial attacks, materially reducing the 
e [i effectiveness of the hostile bombardment. After the evacuation of Manila, this regiment, through 
e Ie skillfully executed displacements, successfully covered the retirement of the ground forces into 
» Me the Bataan Peninsula. Through technical skill and courage and devotion to duty, the regiment 
contributed in large measure to the successful execution of the dificult movement that made 
, possible the prolonged defense of Bataan. 
| The 200th Coast Artillery, Antiaircraft, United States Army Forces in the Far East, is cited 
2 for outstanding performance of duty in action. From December 8-22, 1941, this regiment de 
se fe fended Clark Field, Pampanga, Philippines, against attack by overwhelming numbers of hos 
}; # tile medium and dive bombers. Although it suffered heavy casualties in personnel, the regi 
0 @ ment, through magnificent courage and devotion to duty, continued to display outstanding 
' technical ability and exacted a heavy toll from the attacking forces, thus materially reducing 


the effectiveness of the hostile attack. When Clark Field was uncovered by the withdrawal 
it [ge of the North Luzon Force, this regiment, displacing to the rear, successfully covered the re 


ts [— tirement into the Bataan Peninsula, contributing in large measure to the successful execution 
. J of the difficult maneuver that made possible the prolonged defense of Bataan. 

b\ Headquarters, Headquarters Detachment, and Army Troops, United States Army Forces in 
er [im the Far East, are cited for outstanding performance of duty in action. During the period De 
7 cember 8-31, 1941, operating under continuous aerial bombardment, these units planned and 
p [ directed the delaying action that made possible the withdrawal of the North and South Luzon 
. Forces into the Bataan Peninsula; they planned and executed the evacuation of Manila, and 


ny fm through prodigies of labor, working to complete exhaustion of personnel, brought about the 
movement of supplies and equipment that made possible the prolonged defense of Bataan, 


d- the execution of demolitions that effected the delay essential to the success of the withdraw: 
in. fm ing, and the maintenance of communications without which the maneuver might have failed. 
ed Che I Philippine Corps, United States Army Forces in the Far East, is cited for outstand 





ing performance of duty in action. Attacked on January 21, 1942, in the Bataan Peninsula, 





























by Japanese forces that were superior in numbers, training, and equipment, and with com. 
plete superiority in the air, its units maintained position through sheer tenacity despite pene. 
trations in its front and left rear. Skillfully executed counterattacks driven home with mag- 
nificent courage on the part of the troops resulted in the isolation of four hostile elements and 
their consequent complete annihilation, thus restoring on February 14, 1942, the integrity, 
of the corps front. 

The II Philippine Corps, United States Army Forces in the Far East, is cited for outstand. 
ing performance of duty in action. Attacked on January 7, 1942, in the Bataan Peninsula, i; 
withstood continuous assaults by superior forces supported by waves of unopposed medium 
and dive bombers operating over front lines and artillery positions. Its flank having been turned 
by a hostile penetration on Mount Natib, it executed skillfully conceived counterattacks 
with magnificent elan, thus making possible its successful withdrawal to a prepared battle posi. 
tion on January 26, 1942. 

The Philippine Department, United States Army Forces in the Far East, is cited for out. 
standing performance of duty in action. During the period from January 6 to February 14. 
1942, in the Bataan Peninsula, all elements of the Philippine Department, operating under 
conditions that imposed the utmost hardship upon officers and men, under continuous aerial 
bombardment, performed prodigies far beyond reasonable expectations, in the execution of its 
mission. Improvising means under the most difficult conditions, it maintained equipment and 
the even flow of supply and evacuation, making possible the magnificent resistance of the I and 
II Philippine Corps on the battle position. 

The 200th Coast Artillery, Antiaircraft, and the 515th Coast Artillery, Antiaircraft, United 
States Army Forces in the Far East, are cited for outstanding performance of duty in action 
From January 7 to March 8, 1942, these regiments were constantly in action on the Bataan 
Peninsula, covering airfields and artillery and rear installations. Under constant attack by an 
enemy enjoying unopposed superiority in the air, these regiments, despite heavy losses in men 
and material, maintained a magnificent defense through outstanding technical ability and 
courage and devotion to duty, contributing in large measure to the successful defense of the 
Bataan Peninsula. 

The 5th Interceptor Command, United States Army Forces in the Far East, with its attached 
units, is cited for outstanding performance of duty in action during the period January 6 to 
March 8, 1942. Operating in the Bataan Peninsula and on Corregidor its meager air element 
constantly carried out hazardous reconnaissance missions and executed numerous surprise at 
tacks against hostile ground, air, and naval elements despite the overwhelming force of the 
enemy. The courage and resourcefulness of its pilots have been worthy of the most profound 
emulation. Its ground units, operating under constant air bombardment, prepared, maintained, 
and defended airfields and essential installations. The spirit, courage, and devotion to duty 
of this unit made possible a major contribution to the prolonged defense of this area. 

The Harbor Defenses of Manila and Subic Bays, United States Army Forces in the Far East, 
are cited for outstanding performance-of duty in action during the period from December 29. 
1941, to February 28, 1942. Although subjected to terrific bombardment by enemy air eche- 
lons and prolonged fire by hostile land batteries, with heavy casualties and major damage to 
all utilities, this command, through outstanding courage and devotion to duty, maintained its 
defense at the peak of battle efficiency. Antiaircraft artillery units surpassed all known records 
in accuracy of fire, taking heavy toll of the attacking hostile planes; seacoast artillery units 
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fred with tremendous effect in support of ground forces on Bataan and on hostile batteries 
and troop concentrations in Cavite Province; service elements, working day and night with- 
out regard to enemy action, repaired and maintained essential installations. Through its mag- 
nificent effectiveness of the fortified island and on Bataan, the Harbor Defense of Manila 
and Subic Bays wrote a brilliant page in the history of the Coast Artillery Corps. 

Headquarters Detachment, Headquarters Company and Army Troops, United States Arm) 
Forces in the Far East, are cited for outstanding performance of duty in action during the de 
fense of Bataan from January 12 to February 14, 1942. The foresight and precision in plan 
ning by the staff, the effective execution of these plans by the service elements, the courage 
and coolness under fire, and the marked devotion to duty of all elements made possible, de 
spite manifold handicaps, the preparation and execution of the plans which resulted in the 
successful defense of Bataan against repeated and varied attacks by superior enemy forces 
throughout this period. 

The Harbor Defenses of Manila and Subic Bays and Naval and Marine Corps units serving 
therein, United States Forces in the Philippines, are cited for outstanding performance of duty 
in action, during the period from March 14 to April 9, 1942, inclusive. 

Although subjected repeatedly to intense and prolonged artillery bombardment by concealed 
hostile batteries in Cavite Province and to heavy enemy aerial attacks, during the period above 
mentioned, and despite numerous casualties and extensive damage inflicted on defensive instal 
lations and utilities, the morale, ingenuity, and combat efficiency of the entire command have 
remained at the high standard which has impressed fighting men the world over. 

On March 15, approximately 1,000 240-mm projectiles were fired at Forts Frank and 
Drum, and large numbers of lesser caliber projectiles struck Forts Hughes and Mills. Again 
on March 20, over 400 240-mm shells were fired at Fort Frank and a lesser number at Fort 
Drum. while enemy air echelons made a total of 50 attacks on Fort Mills with heavy aerial 
bombs. 

During the entire period all units maintained their armament at a high degree of efhciency, 
while seaward defense elements executed effective counter battery action. Antiaircraft batteries 
firing at extreme ranges exacted a heavy toll of hostile attacking planes, and Naval and Marine 
units from exposed stations assured the defense of the beaches and approaches to the fortified 
islands. By unceasing labor and regardless of enemy activity, essential utilities were restored 
and the striking power of the command maintained unimpaired. 

As a result of their splendid combined efforts, ruggedness, and devotion to duty the various 
units and services comprising the Harbor Defenses of Manila and Subic Bays frustrated a 
major hostile attempt to reduce the efficiency of the fortified islands. 

Units included in above citation: 59th Coast Artillery, 60th Coast Artillery (AA), 91st 
Coast Artillery (PS), 92d Coast Artillery (PS), Headquarters and Headquarters Battery, 
Harbor Defenses of Manila and Subic Bays, Medical Detachment, Ordnance Detachment, 
Quartermaster Detachments (American and Philippine Scouts), Finance Detachment, Ist 
Coast Artillery (PA) (less 2d Battalion), Company A, 803d Engineer Battalion (Aviation ) 
(Separate), detachments US Army Mine Planter Harrison (American and Philippine Scouts ), 
4th U. S. Marines, U. S. Navy Inshore Patrol, Manila Bay Area, Naval Force District Head- 
quarters Fort Mills, Naval Forces Mariveles Area Philippine Islands, Battery D, 2d Coast Artil- 


lery (PA), Ist Platoon, Battery F, 2d Coast Artillery (AA), (PA), 2nd Platoon Battery F, 


2d Coast Artillery (AA), (PA). 











































































When the new soldier comes into the Army now his first steps of training are guided by 
commanders and training staffs at centers established for that single purpose. These training 
centers are clicking smoothly, and one set of new soldiers after another finishes the thorough 
and efficiently conducted course for recruits and then goes to fill up or form specific units. 

The commander of the unit the new soldier finally joins gets a man well-grounded in the ele 

ments of war, and one who will fit into his outfit at once for its training as a unit. 

But this doesn’t mean, as far too many company, battery, and troop commanders seem to 
take it, that the man who comes from a training center is completely finished with learning 
the work of an individual fighting soldier. It doesn’t mean, when he arrives at his outfit, that 
from then on he’s to be considered simply as a member of a team and not as a fighting unit 
himself when it comes to battle. It doesn’t mean that all he needs now is squad, platoon, and 
company work, and that he can be forgotten as an individual fighter except for a period of 
range work with his individual weapon. 

The teamwork is of utmost importance. The welding of troops together into a codrdinated 
fighting unit leads all other training. But it isn’t the whole of training. The soldier as a single 
fighter must be thought of right on through to battle and till our war is won. 

Near the front of this issue of The JourNat are pages of glorious citations for teamwork-— 
for teamwork in the face of an enemy stronger in every way but in spirit and will. For team- 
work in daily battle for days, weeks, and months on end. The battle team is the big team, and 
no fight can be won without it. 

But the whole story of Luzon, Bataan, and Corregidor doesn’t lie in the battle achievements 
of units alone. To unit citations we must add the awards that single fighting soldiers won 
—the awards to men whose training and ability as individual fighters came to fulfillment 
where it was meant to—to men whose deeds not only reflected their guts but told of a soldier's 
grasp of a soldier’s part in a fight. 

We have read what they did, these men. We've seen their citations for awards and we've 
read the fine stories about them the battle correspondents have sent us. We know that they 
stand with the best of the fighters our Army has seen. We know them for Soldiers. 

And we know when we think of it thus that the trained soldier is not only a part of a team 
but also a fighting unit—almost a one-man fighting team—in himself. 

The men who win medals stand out. But beside them are plenty of others who fight just as 
well, but whose fighting deeds go unnoticed, perhaps, or are only less striking. Beside the 
men who are cited are plenty of others we know for Soldiers. 

Soldiers like these—true battle fighters—have got to have more in their heads about fighting 
than their first individual training, no“matter how good it is, plus some work with the weapons 
they carry. What the Soldier's Handbook contains can never be completely learned in those 
first thorough, active weeks of work and absorption at a training center. Work toward perfec 
tion month after month in every art of the single soldier must continue. It must be fitted con 
stantly into the training of units to the point where the unit team in the end is made up o 
rounded-out self-reliant Soldiers. 

In the Soldier's Handbook there's one particular thing that cannot be taught in thirteen 
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weeks. It can be explained, demonstrated, and practiced briefly. But if the whole period of 
training center work were devoted only to this one phase of the fighting work of a soldier there 
would still not be time enough to reach a full state of training. The “security and protection” 
of the individual soldier is what it is called in the Soldier's Handbook. “Security and protec- 
tection,” of course, mean simply the way to behave when the enemy is near, the way to move, 
the way to observe the ground, the way to use cover. Combined with the soldier's knowledge 
of his weapon, these things are vital to fighting success. But they cannot be learned as com- 
pletely as they must be in the brief period of the soldier's groundwork—no matter how intense 
and expertly conducted that first training period may be. These things take months of re- 
emphasis, of repetition and check, of hard, grinding practice. 

The fighting man’s confidence must rest on three things—his leader, his weapon, and him- 
self. His leader can often do little to guide him, once battle is on. His weapon cannot make 
him a smaller target to the aimed or unaimed fire of the enemy. Only the man by himself, 
through knowledge of what a trained fighter must do to live and fight, can handle himself as 
he must if battles are to be won. 

The inspiring leader and the powerful modern weapon are not by themselves enough. It 
takes Soldiers too. The inspiring leader who is followed by men who are sure of their weapons, 
but who lack the habits of battle, wastes their lives and weakens his Army. His undertrained 
and overconfident troops stop bullets by dozens that should never strike a mark. A first suc- 
cess may be gallantly won, but there aren’t enough fighting men left to go on to a second. 

The battle wisdom of a Soldier, his true basis for confidence, can only be gained through 
repeated, hardening practice. Dirty, tiring, but utterly necessary, life-saving work. The dirt 
of the ground is the Soldier’s friend in battle just as much as his weapon. The closer he can 
keep to the ground as he fights and advances, the more professional his fighting is and the 
more he will live to accomplish for his Army, his Country, and himself. 

The leader of fighting men must never lose sight of the continual training it takes to perfect 
his troops as individual fighters. He receives them well trained from the training center and 
then it’s his job to perfect them. He must constantly see, during all of his unit’s training, that 
his troops form the fighting man’s crafty habits. He must give them hours for special training 
in these things as they need it. He must take quick steps of criticism and even punishment 
to rid them of careless, over-confident, and unrealistic habits in training that would invite un- 
necessary death in battle. He must see that his unit grows into a fighting team made up of 
Soldiers. 

On page 68 of this issue Sergeant Terry Bull has something to say on the habits of battle. 
Though sometimes Sergeant Terry's methods may not be found in the manuals, he’s a leader 
who insists that his men behave as Soldiers. In training or war—he’s conducting training this 
time—he never misses a careless Superman act on the part of one of his men. He knows what 
the ground is for and he never stops hammering at his outfit to learn that life-and-death lesson. 
There is fighting to do in this war—it has only begun. And a lot of that fighting has got 


to be done on the ground. And if it’s going to get anywhere it has got to be done by trained, 
hardened, battle-wise Soldiers. 
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It was not a place in which a general could 
assemble his troops and exhort them to 
stiffen their sinews. The little group of 
Riflemen in the smouldering streets 
fought to the very end because an army 
of ten divisions was in equal peril. 


This is an interim report. The whole story of the 
defense of Calais will never be told, because much of it 
was enacted by little groups of men who, with no wit- 
ness but the enemy, fought till they were killed. But 
many survived the action and are now prisoners of war. 
Some day they will tell, more fully and more accurately 
than I have done, the story of Calais. In the meantime, 
I have gathered what information I could from various 
records in the War Office, and from officers and men 
who took part in the fighting. 

Major Williams, M.C., 60th Rifles, who was made 
prisoner but escaped, let me use his own narrative, and 
gave me other assistance. Major D. E. B. Talbot, Royal 
West Kent Regiment, and Major J. A. Taylor, M.C., 
the Rifle Brigade, gave me their evidence and much 
help. So did Lance-Corporal Illingworth, Queen Vic- 
toria’s Rifles, and Rifleman Hosington, D.C.M., 60th 
Rifles. I also read a short account of the affair by Lieu- 
tenant T. S. Lucas, M.C., Queen Victoria’s Rifles; and 
other survivors’ narratives. Two reports by Lieutenant 





*Reproduced by permission of the Controller of His Britannic 
Majesty's Stationery Office. 
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Colonel Keller, Royal Tank Regiment, were particu: 
larly useful. Mrs. Hoskyns allowed me to see certain 
papers that belonged to her son, the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel Chandos Hoskyns, the Rifle Brigade; and I read 
an interesting report by Captain W. C. Robertson of the 
S.S. Kohistan. The Hon. Mrs. Nicholson, whose hus 
band, Brigadier Nicholson, is now a prisoner of war, 
also gave me information. 

But even with so much help, the story is far from 
complete. In parts it may be inaccurate, and because it 
fails to mention many brave men, many a gallant action, 
it is certainly unjust. But the outline is here, and some 
thing may be learned of the spirit which animated the 
defense. That is my justification for giving out a half 
told tale: of such a story even a fragment is worth the 
telling. 

"ee Uke 

On the 22d and 23d May, 1940, a small British force 
was disembarked in Calais. Its purpose was to keep the 
port open and establish lines of communication with 
Dunkirk. A rather sinister attention was by then focused 


upon Dunkirk; though few people had yet thought of 
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The flaming railway station in Calais 








By ERIC LINKLATER 





it as the gate whose opening or closing would mean life 
or death to our continental Army. 

Che British Expeditionary Force, retreating westward 
from the river Escaut, was already isolated from its 
principal bases of supply. The enemy's armored di- 
visions, advancing rapidly towards the coast from the 
area between Albert and Cambrai, had cut its lines of 
communication. The primary object of the Calais Force 
was therefore to secure a new supply-route. 

That this would be impossible became apparent al- 
most immediately. The enemy, still advancing, was 
enormously superior both in numbers and in strength. 
The Calais Force had no hope of breaking through the 
ever-thickening horde that pressed upon its thinly 
manned defenses, and only by the utmost gallantry 
could it expect to hold the town even for a few days. 

Cherefore the strategic value of Calais, as a port, no 








longer existed, and it was debated whether or not the 
Force should be reémbarked, and Calais abandoned 
But finally an order was sent to Brigadier Nicholson to 
remain where he was. General Ironside, the C.1.G.S., 
used these words: “You will carry out this order in an 
active, not a passive manner. 
This decision had an unforeseen result. 

The Force was annihilated, but the fury of its death 
struggle, engaged, during four vital days, the whol 
strength of 


I need not say more.” 


least two panzer divisions that might 
otherwise have cut our retreating army's road to the sea 
Between Calais and Dunkirk the French were given 
time to flood and hold the Gravelines water-lines, and 
this was a decisive operation in the successful rearguard 
action that permitted the evacuation of more than three 
hundred thousand French and British soldiers. The 
scythe-like sweep of the German divisions stopp: d, with 
a jerk, at Calais. The tip of the scythe had met a stone 


CaLalis 


Approaching Calais from the Channel, one first sees 


a pair of breakwaters and a couple of tall spires: an old 
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lighthouse and the Church of Notre Dame. To the east 
there are sand and benty dunes, to the west a bathing- 
beach of no great attraction. The historical interest of 
the town depends chiefly on the two hundred years 
during which it was English territory. This period 
opens with the well-known story of the Burghers of 
Calais, and was closed by a French army, of overwhelm- 
ing numbers, that recaptured the town, after a few day’s 
siege, from a small and poorly equipped English garri- 
son. 

In appearance Calais is not impressive. From the 
Gare Maritime the railway emerges to thread the streets, 
to loop the old town, and meet another line that sur- 
rounds the larger new town; canals intersect the whole 
area, and bridges are about as numerous as level-cross- 
ings. The houses, straight-fronted with their windows 
shuttered, may, to a sensitive observer, look slightly in- 
hospitable. The town is flat except in the Courgain, the 
narrow-laned fishermen’s quarter, where the ground 
rises to a modest height. 

In plan, Calais somewhat resembles a plum. The 
stone of the plum is Calais-Nord: the old town and the 
docks and the Citadel. The new town, Calais-Sud, 
which encloses the old, is the flesh of the plum. 

In this narrative of the defense of Calais, there is fre- 
quent reference to an Outer Perimeter and an Inner 
Perimeter. The Outer Perimeter, on which the opening 
phase of the battle was fought, is roughly a line sur- 
rounding the entire plum; the Inner Perimeter, where 
the second phase was fought, surrounds the stone of 
the plum, and that part called the Petit Courgain. 

The outer line coincides over much of its length with 
the railway-line; and this runs along an embankment 
which is largely made of the old ramparts that protected 
Calais when it was a fortified town. This embankment 
was obviously useful to the defense. The Inner Peri- 
meter was guarded to some extent by canals. 

The neighboring country is flat, sprinkled with 
villages, cut by numerous canals and ditches, crossed by 
embankments. Immediately to the east of the town there 
is a wood: it was to the north of this wood, and east of 
the Bassin des Chasses, that the 60th and the Rifle Bri- 
gade assembled after going ashore. 

Calais had no defenses of its own except a couple of 
coastal batteries, which were useless against attack from 
the other side; and their guns were not in action. 


Tue Opentnc ScENE 


The 30th Infantry Brigade was commanded by Brig- 
adier Claude Nicholson, and consisted of a battalion 
each of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps (60th Rifles), 
Queen Victoria's Rifles, and the Rifle Brigade. The Bri- 
gade Group was completed by a battalion of the Royal 
Tank Regiment, and an Anti-Tank battery of Royal 
Artillery. 

Queen Victoria’s Rifles and the tank battalion arrived 
in Calais on the afternoon of Wednesday, May 22d. 
The tank battalion had orders to disembark with all 
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possible speed, but the cranes on the quay were ou; of 
action. The electric power had been cut off. A 
of Royal Engineers, after some delay, got them into 
working order, and throughout the night the light tanks 
and cruiser tanks and transport vehicles were hoisted 
out. But the battalion had left its home station a: fou, 
hours’ notice. Some of its stores had not arrived in time. 
and its guns were still in a peaceful coating of mineral 
jelly. The troopers were at work all night, cleaning their 
weapons, checking equipment, fueling. 

By noon on Thursday the harbor was almost empty: 
all the small craft that normally used it had gone. But 
the roads leading into Calais were still crowded with 
despairing people fleeing from the German advance. 
The troops who had just gone ashore had orders to pre. 
vent them coming into the town, and in this impossible 
task they showed the utmost patience. The French 
civilians had been instructed to keep an alert eye open 
for spies, and Riflemen who knew no word of any 
language but their own had to listen to many a vivid 
but wholly incomprehensible denunciation of suspici- 
ous characters. There was a rumor, too, premature by 
a day or so, that Boulogne had fallen. . 

The Rifle Brigade and the 60th arrived in Calais 
early on Thursday afternoon. They were followed by 
two motor-transport ships, which docked a few hours 
later: these ships carried vehicles, ammunition, and 
other equipment. The business of unloading was even 
more difficult than it had been the day before. Calais 
was swarming with refugees, and the remnants of 
broken units, seeking the nearest port, came driving in 
and jammed the roads about the harbor with their 
trucks and lorries. Two hospital trains arrived, full of 
wounded men. 

These trains had been three days on their journey. 
They had gone to Dunkirk and to Boulogne, and at 
neither place could the wounded men be received and 
put aboard a ship. There may have been as many as six 
hundred men in the trains, but when soldiers came to 
carry them to the docks, they found many dead. 

On Thursday afternoon the Germans began to shell 
the harbor. At intervals from four to six, and again 
when darkness fell, it was under fire. The French steve 
dores showed some unwillingness to work in these con 
ditions, and about thirty Sappers took over the task of 
unloading the transport ships. They were, presumably 
not quite so dexterous as professionals would have been 
and by the following morning, though one ship had 
been emptied, there was still a great deal of cargo aboard 
the other. 

Then in the confusion, in the crossing tides of 
soldiers forming to go into action, and non-combatants 
under orders to return, and the long-suffering wounded 
being taken to hospital—and the sooner they got there 
the more would be healed—then there occurred a most 
unhappy mischance. On the day before, the City of 
Canterbury had gone out full of refugees, and now 
these other ships put to sea with their hundreds of 
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wounded aboard, and sixteen hundred noncombatants 
of one sort or another. And with its human cargo the 
unloaded vessel took back to England about two-thirds 
of the Rifle Brigade’s stores and vehicles. 

It is not known who gave the order to sail. A message 
may have been misinterpreted, or someone, burdened 
by his own responsibility, may have been hasty, may 
have been ignorant that ammunition for the defense 
was still on board. The enemy had his Fifth Column at 
work in Calais; the order may have come from a German 
agent. But whoever gave the word was responsible for 
a disastrous weakening of the little garrison that re- 
mained in Calais. 

It was in these circumstances of unending hubbub 
and crowded confusion, in the heat of summer, that 
the Force came ashore. It was in these circumstances 
that Nicholson had to decide the manner of his defense, 
reconnoiter his position, and dispose his troops. He did 
not know, with any accuracy, where the Germans were. 
But he knew they were not far away, and he was to see 
them soon enough. 


WEDNESDAY THE T WENTY-SECOND 
German reconnaissance planes, flying high over the 


Channel, observed the crossing of the ships bn Wednes- 
day; but our information of the enemy’s activity came 
largely from less accurate sources. Refugees, no matter 
from what direction they arrived, had nearly always 
seen a German column just down the road. 

Queen Victoria’s Rifles, commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel McCartney, landed in the early afternoon, and 
one company immediately took up a position to cover 
the harbor, while the other companies went to the out- 
skirts of the town; a company was later sent to Sangatte, 
a small bathing resort about four miles from Calais in 
the direction of Boulogne. During the evening orders 
were issued to cover the roads leading to Dunkirk, and 
the company at the harbor moved off in a throng of 
refugees, of Belgian and French soldiers, and began to 
build road-blocks about five miles out. 

Lieutenant Colonel Keller, commanding the Tank 
battalion, found a suitable harbor for his fighting ve- 
hicles outside the town, and received, to begin with, 
orders to make contact with the Guards Brigade at 
Boulogne. But later in the day new instructions arrived, 
from General Headquarters, that he was to go at once to 
St. Omer. He was unable to do this, of course, because 
his tanks were not yet unloaded. But as soon as a few of 
them had been put ashore, he sent off a patrol, which 
returned about two o'clock on Thursday morning with 
the information that there was no one to report to in 
St. Omer. This, if true, was bewildering news, for it was 
then believed that the Tank battalion had been sent to 
France for the express purpose of giving protection, at 
St. Omer, to our rear General Headquarters. 


THURSDAY THE TWENTY-THIRD 


While the 60th and the Rifle Brigade were coming 
ashore, the officer commanding the headquarters squad- 





June 


ron of the Tank battalion had sent, by wireless tele. 
phone, a message to his colonel. Brigadier Nicholson 
he said, wanted to know where the tanks were, and 
what information there was to guide his disposal of the 
infantry who, at that moment, were disembarking 

The colonel’s reply was impatient. “Get off the 
he said; “I’m fighting a battle.” 

A liaison officer from General Headquarters had 
again insisted that the tanks must go to St. Omer, He 
himself had asked for a patrol, and set off in that direc 
tion with three light tanks. He returned to Calais 
wounded, about midday. The patrol pushed on, and was 
never heard of again. 

It was known that a German column was advancing 
from Marquise, a village between Calais and Boulogne, 
but by moving swiftly there was a chance of crossing in 
front of it, through Guines, and reaching St. Omer. 
But speed was essential. Not all the vehicles had been 
unloaded, but three squadrons were formed out of those 
which had come ashore, and they moved off about two 
o'clock. 

But speed, however much it was desired, was impos 
sible. The roads were full of refugees, French troops 
marching, army trucks. Sunken roads intersected the 
countryside. It was an ill place for tanks to maneuver 
in. The squadron forming a right flank-guard had to be 
called in. Then, about five miles out, just west of 
Guines, the advance guard halted. Along the road in 
front of it there was a long advancing column, but 
whether French or German it was difficult to tell. A 
shower of rain was falling, and visibility was poor. 

The colonel came up, and about the strange column 
men hurriedly began to move antitank guns into po- 
sition. They were Germans and the battle started. 

It was a ragged, inconclusive affair. Some of our 
tanks, hull-down, cruised along the column, firing into 
it. But the Germans had heavier vehicles, a field-gun, 
more antitank guns that at first were seen. We were out 
matched, and several of our tanks were hit and disabled 
The colonel decided to rally the battalion and withdraw 
behind the railway towards Coquelles. There he got a 
message that the brigadier was coming out to see him, 
and meanwhile he must remain on his new position, on 


the high ground near Coquelles. 


air, 


Movrinc into Posrrion 


During the earliest hours of Thursday—while the 
tanks were still being unloaded, and before the ships 
that brought the 60th and the Rifle Brigade were in 
sight of France—dawn patrols of Queen Victoria’s Rifles 
had gone out in several directions. They must have 
pressed forward, intent only on finding the enemy 
They found him, and did not return. 

Then, in the afternoon, the 60th and the Rifle Bri 
gade came ashore, and assembled on the sand-dunes 
northeast of Calais. His Majesty's ships Vimiera and 
Windsor were patrolling to the west, and fighters of the 


Royal Air Force defended the air. There was no enemy 
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bombing during Thursday. But the sound of firing, first 
he from the southwestern approaches, spread east- 
vard round the perimeter, and told the waiting infantry 


what they might soon expect. 

Ihe area of assembly in the dunes lay between the 
beach and a small wood, and when evening came the 
men could hear, not only shell-fire and the lapsing noise 
of the sea, but the insistent song of nightingales. The 
nightingales, not long arriv ed from Africa, were in full 
song, and throughout the battle they were as melodious 
by night as the guns were harsh by day. 

From the sand-hills the two battalions moved to their 
sitions on the outer perimeter, the 60th on the Bou- 
logne side of the town, the Rifle Brigade on the side 
towards Dunkirk. The Rifle Brigade had their outer 
fank on the dunes northeast of the harbor; the 60th 
had theirs on the western outskirts of Fort Risban. The 
junction of the two battalions was in the neighborhood 
of the Halte St. Pierre. The 60th, if they could reach 
there, were also to make contact with the detachment 
of Queen Victoria's Rifles at Sangatte. 

\ few civilian motor cars were requisitioned to take 
some of the troops to their positions, but the majority 
had to march. For many it was a forced march, three 
miles across the town, opposed by a turbulent stream of 
civilian refugees. At intervals throughout this difficult 
movement—during the late hours of Thursday and the 
early morning of Friday, that is—the Germans were 
shelling the streets. 

\n hour or so before darkness, about eight o'clock, 
Nicholson had arrived at the Tank battalion's position 
near Coquelles. He explained his purpose, which was 
to try and open the road to Dunkirk. The tanks were to 
stay where they were till dark, and then return to a 
rendezvous near the Porte de Marck, from where the 
attempt would be made. Nicholson had, in the mean 
time, formed a patrol of the cruisers and light tanks re 
maining in Calais, and sent it out on the road to Ardres. 
But at Les Attaques it had found a road-block defended 
by antitank guns, a field-gun, and half a dozen Ger 
man tanks. That way was closed. 


Tue Roap to Dunkirk was CLOSED 


\ little before midnight the exploratory thrust to- 
wards Dunkirk was set in motion. About 560 tons of 
provisions had been landed, half of which, already 
loaded on to lorries, was ready to move. Two’ tank pa- 
trols went out. One reached Marck and returned with 
out having seen the enemy, but the other found him 
at Le Beaumarais. About two o'clock on Friday morn 
ing, the brigadier himself accompanying it, a composite 
company of the Rifle Brigade went out on either side 
of a squadron of tanks, but failed to move the enemy 
from his position. The nature of the country hampered 
the movement of tanks, and there was no room to de- 
ploy a second squadron. The situation was stalemate. 
The road to Dunkirk was closed, and in its original pur- 
pose the Calais Force was already defeated. 
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he scratch company of the Rifle Brigade, appar 
ently, was most unwilling to abandon its eastward 
thrust. At some time during the night a subaltern in a 
Bren-carrier reported, by wireless telephone, that his 
platoon was almost surrounded: should he retire? He 
was perfectly calm, and anxious only to do the proper 
thing. He was told that the proper thing was to remem- 
ber his orders and use his judgment. 

Half an hour later they spoke to him again. He was 
still in the same position, in the same mood, and the 
same danger. It was almost impossible to estimate the 
whole situation, but it was lively. Somewhere, not far 
away, a Rifleman with a Bren gun had killed a full 
dozen of Germans. But the Germans were in vastly 
greater strength. The subaltern was authorized to with 
draw his platoon. 

Another half-hour went by, and again his voice came 
over the air. No, he hadn't yet begun to move, but now 
he really thought he would have to retire. He was still 
unperturbed, his only anxiety was still to do the proper 
thing. Withdraw immediately, he was told, and he ac 
knowledged the order. But the dominant note in his 
voice was reluctance. 

Early on Thursday the Canadian Division, in Eng 
land, was warned to prepare an infantry brigade group 
to reinforce the Calais garrison. This movement was 
never made, as the situation, both local and general, de 
teriorated too rapidly. But half an hour before midnight 
on Thursday, General McNaughton arrived in Calais 
and reconnoitered the position. He found some fires 
burning in the town, and the population nervous. There 
was scattered sniping in the streets, from the enemy's 
Fifth Column. We had eight antitank guns in defensive 
positions on the principal roads, and the main canals 
were effective tank-obstacles. 

He returned to England with the assurance that our 
troops were in good heart. 


Fripay THE I WENTY-FOURTH 


The day began badly. The brigadier knew that he 
might be ordered to evacuate Calais at short notice, and 
to him, having already discovered the impossibility of 
achieving his initial purpose and reaching Dunkirk- 
of establishing and holding lines of communication be 
tween Calais and Dunkirk—such an order would surely 
have appeared most sweetly reasonable. 

At seven o'clock in the morning he discussed the 
situation with Colonel Keller and they debated what 
should be done w ith the tanks if the order came. It was 
considered important that the cruiser tanks should not 
fall into the enemy’s hands, and it was decided that they 
would have to be burned. 

Two ships had come into the harbor during the 
night. One left early, but the other, the Kohistan, stood 
by to embark wounded, refugees and more non-com 
batants. Men of B Echelon of the Tank Regiment 
transport-drivers and others—were ordered to go aboard. 
The ship sailed before noon, and its last sight of Calais 
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was grim enough. Shell-fire during the night and morn- 
ing had started fires in the town. The bombardment was 
growing heavier, the fires were spreading. A veil of 
smoke lay over the roofs, and the prospect of evacuation 
had been withdrawn. 

Yet those who remained were not dismayed, for 
when the Kohistan was moving from the quay and 
pointing to go out, the captain looked down from his 
bridge and saw, beside the Gare Maritime, a company 
of the Rifle Brigade waving their hands and cheering 
the ship as it put to sea and left them to their battle. 

Dawn patrols of the 60th, on roads leading westward 
and south-westward of the town, had met strong oppo- 
sition about half a mile away and failed to make contact 
with the detachment at Sangatte. The German advance 
continued, and throughout the day there was fighting 
round the outer perimeter. The Tank battalion, its 
strength reduced by mechanical faults and by its losses 
in the skirmish at Guines, was again in action. A strong 
sortie drove out a German force that, in the morning, 
pierced the southern perimeter, and patrolling was con- 
tinued through the streets. But then, before there came 
the decisive order that the defense of Calais must be 
maintained, and because the cruisers must by no chance 
be left in the enemy's possession, a start was made with 
burning them. Two were set on fire. And while the 
flames were licking their sides an urgent message ar- 
rived that all tanks were wanted, immediately, on the 
western front. 

A squadron was sent there~or the remnants of a 
squadron—and the remnants did some brisk and gallant 
work in the western neighborhood of Les Fontinettes. 
There was stubborn infantry fighting on the perimeter 
there, but the sight of the tanks in action won the ad- 
miring attention of some Riflemen of the 60th, one of 
whom reported that he saw our cruisers—though there 
could not have been more than three or four—enclosing 
a herd of German tanks, driving round and round them, 
and shooting into their mass with deadly effect. 

When the immediate threat had been dispelled, the 
tanks were ordered to return into the town. But one 
remained with the 60th, and by the following morning 
the corporal in command of it had a very pretty score: 
he had knocked out eight of the enemy’s tanks, includ- 
ing a heavyweight. 


Turrst—BoMBARDMENT—FirtH CoLuMNISTS 


The weather was hot, and in some places the troops 
were already suffering from thirst: very early in the 
bombardment the water-mains had been cut. But here 
and there a shop or estaminet was still open, and it was 
possible to obtain wine. A corporal of Queen Victoria’s 
Rifles was sent by his platoon officer to buy half a dozen 
bottles for some thirsty soldiers; and surely it is a pleas- 
ant comment on the manners of these men that, in a 
besieged and burning town, which they were defend- 
ing, they neither looted nor requisitioned their wine, 
but paid for it with great calm and dignity. 





Jun 

The enemy continued to press his attack. The bop 
bardment grew heavier, and all round the perimeter hy 
German tanks and infantry were probing for weakne« 
Dead Riflemen lay on the embankment to p: 


€ thei; 
own and the enemy’s persistence. The Fifth _ 
became increasingly active. German snipers, in ciyi}jay 
dress, had found positions in top-story windows. we 
they had established, within the town, observation posts 
both for their field batteries and mortars. These irregy 


lars were of great value to the enemy, and we could 
not deal effectively with them because we could no 
spare from the perimeter sufficient men to smoke them 
out. The civilian population, or as much of it as te. 
mained in Calais, had gone to ground in their cellars 

In the early afternoon there came news that a German 
column of two hundred tanks was on its way to Calais 
from Wissant, a place between Calais and Boulogne 
Nicholson was given some air support against this at. 
tack. But shortly after two o'clock he reported that he 
was being hard pressed, and doubted if he could hold 
his forward line for long without reinforcements. H; 
was, at that time, in direct communication with the 
War Office by telephone. If the enemy should break 
through, he said, he had no reserves to meet them. Nor 
had he any reserve of small arms ammunition. The so 
called inner perimeter, on which he might fall back 
was not well suited for defense, as it permitted no ob 
servation. 

The War Office replied that ammunition was being 
sent to him in a drifter, and the Royal Air Force would 
give him all the support in its power. 

The two destroyers patrolling off-shore did good serv- 
ice, and during the previous night they had fought 2 
spirited engagement with the German field-batteries 
But there was a battery about three miles west of the 
town that was doing a lot of damage, and these guns un 
fortunately were not visible from the sea. 

The enemy’s attack reached a climax about thre 
o'clock. The western perimeter was again in danger 
and Lieutenant Colonel Miller, commanding the 60th 
informed brigade headquarters that it was doubtful i! 
it could be held much longer. The brigadier, whos 
headquarters had till then been in the Boulevard Leon 
Gambetta, removed them to the Gare Maritime and 
detached a platoon of the Rifle Brigade to reinforce the 
60th. With this platoon Miller formed a strong point 
in the center of the town, near the Place du Théatre 
and then made a tour of the perimeter. The situation by 
then had slightly improved. 


WITHDRAWAL FROM OuTeEerR PERIMETER 


The perimeter was held until dark, though by ») 
o'clock there were breaches in it; the Germans, whos 
attack throughout was most resolute and searching, wer 
filtering in from the south. This day-long defense of the 
outer line had protected the port of Calais from fire 
and shipping could still use it. ‘The Royal Navy, indee¢. 


continued to use it for as long as there was reason, and 
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This is what the Nazis saw looking over the roof-tops of Calais toward the harbor installations 


motor-boats that had been built for idle days on the 
Solent came in and out of the shell-pocked, smoky 
harbor, bringing messages and removing wounded, 
with intrepid assurance. 

When darkness fell the 60th, the Rifle Brigade, and 
detachments of Queen Victoria’s Rifles made a general 
retirement to the inner perimeter: a line, that is, en- 
closing the dock area, the old town, and the Petit 
Courgain. A Company of the 60th continued to hold 
its exposed position on the west of Fort Risban, and 
the Rifle Brigade were along the Canal de Calais and 
the Canal de Marck, on the old ramparts running north 
from the Porte de Marck and on the dunes. 

\ Company of Queen Victoria’s Rifles, which had 
been holding an eastward position near the original as- 
sembly area, had been out of touch all day with one of 
its platoons. The platoon was well forward, in an old 
redoubt with railway lines behind it and a canal on one 
flank. The Germans were on two sides of it, and sniping 
it from the canal bank and the bridge across the railway. 
The platoon appeared to be in a hopeless situation, but 
it held off the enemy’s attack till dark, and successfully 
withdrew. The men had had nothing to eat or drink, 
and they were very tired. But what finally compelled 
ra to withdraw was lack of ammunition. They had 
hred their last round. 

lust before midnight Nicholson was informed that a 
brigade group of the 48th Division had started that 
morning to march to his assistance. But nothing more 
was heard of this relief. Two brigades of the 48th 
Division were then in the neighborhood of Dunkirk, 
but very weary. Not long after the arrival of this news 
this vain hope—the direct line to London was cut. 


During the night one of our destroyers entered the 
harbor, narrowly missed by shell-fire, and landed some 
ammunition. Admiral Somerville, who was on board, 
saw Nicholson and heard from him that during the two 
days of fighting a number of German tanks had been 
destroyed, and the enemy had taken fairly severe pun 
ishment. The Germans appeared, at the moment, to be 
short of ammunition. We also had had a good many 
casualties, and Nicholson emphasized his need of guns 
He had two light antiaircraft guns, and both two-inch 
and three-inch mortars; but he was desperately short of 
mortar ammunition. 

The antitank guns had all been used singly to cover 
the main approaches. Half of them were out of action 
when the long perimeter was abandoned, and by Satur 
day morning only two remained. Their final positions 
were near the harbor. 

Admiral Somerville reported that Nicholson was 
tired, but calm. 


SATURDAY THE | WENTY-FIFTH 

Five officers and about a hundred and twenty men ol 
an antiaircraft battery of Royal Artillery came into 

Calais late on Friday night. They had fought their way 
fe from Belgium. They had, before destroying them, 
been using their guns against unorthodox targets: not 
against planes, but German tanks. 

They came into Calais in good order and with a great 
air of confidence. They had between them half a dozen 
revolvers, about twenty rifles, and two antitank rifles 
They slept at the Gare Maritime, and in the morning 
paraded on the station square. They looked smart rp 
clean. Their officers inspected them, and they stood a 
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ease. Then a voice rang out, and the square reéchoed 
the stamp of their obedient boots. Rigid, without a 
movement, they waited the arrival of their command- 
ing officer. They were the weary remainder of their 
regiment; they had been fighting or marching for three 
weeks; they were in the smouldering heart of a lost 
town—but in the opinion of the major who commanded 
them these misfortunes were by no means grave enough 
to interfere with discipline. They were soldiers, and like 
soldiers they behaved. 

Though the honor of the defense of Calais belongs 
essentially to the Rifle Regiments and the Tank bat 
talion, there were fragments of many other units that 
had their share in it. There were these imperturbable 
gunners. There had been a searchlight regiment sta- 
tioned in the neighborhood of Calais, and its men, in 
their isolated posts, must have been the first to meet the 
German advance. Its regimental headquarters were in 
a farm, and the farm became a fortress that was stub 
bornly held by a few officers and a team of despatch 
riders, signallers, clerks, cooks and orderlies. Fragments 
of the searchlight regiment fell back on Calais, and on 
Saturday, when the battle was fought round the inner 
perimeter, about seventy of its men were in the line 
with the 60th. They, and other remnants, came de- 
manding a share in the defense: men of the Royal 
Army Service Corps, the Royal Army Ordnance Corps, 
a few military police. 

The military police, it appears, held the same stern 
view as the major commanding the antiaircraft battery 
that war should not be allowed to interfere with dis- 
cipline. A Rifleman of Queen Victoria's Rifles reports 
that on this Saturday, when Calais was very like in- 
ferno and he was running down a ruined street with a 
message, he was halted by a red cap, who admonished 
him and took his name for being improperly dressed, in 
that he was not carrying his respirator. 

Nearly a hundred Royal Marines were landed, and 
shared with the French the task of defending the Cit- 
adel after the Brigadier had made his headquarters 
there. Though there were many French troops, in 
Calais or near it, who were demoralized and took no 
part in the defense, there were others who fought with 
sparkling courage. There was, for instance, a French 
field-gun. in the Parc St. Pierre. It was served, with skill 
and stubborn bravery, by French gunners till they were 
overwhelmed. There were French soldiers, under no 
command but their own will, who went cleverly stalking 
the German snipers. Not all Frenchmen succumbed to 
the malady of defeat, and those who were immune to it 
maintained, with élan and tenacity of purpose, the 
tradition of gallantry that France more truly wears. 

There were, it may be, still others who played an 
honorable part, and shared with the Riflemen the 
burden and the glory: the record is incomplete. Nor 
can the battle be described in all its details, for as it 
grew fiercer it became more confused. It became an af- 
fair of street-corners, bridges, and upstairs windows. 
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ATTACKED FROM ALL Sipes 


The night had been comparatively quiet, and 
early morning two subalterns of the Rifle Brig 
Bren carrier, ‘eae an independent reconnaissanc 7 
Calais-‘Sud and found it nearly empty. But when th 
attack began, it was pressed throughout the day wir} 
growing weight. The Germans were using the fy! 
strength of two panzer divisions. Their artillery directed 
heavy neutralizing fire on our positions, and this wa 
followed by strong infantry attack with tanks in sup 

port. 

New forces of motor-borne German infantry arrived 
and joined the action. The enemy's intense desire t 
make a quick finish of Calais, and move on, was ven 
evident: prisoners taken about this time were closeh 
questioned about the state of affairs in the old town and 
the Citadel. The town was completely invested, and the 
attack came from all sides. 

At three o'clock there began a concentrated bombard 
ment which lasted for three hours. Air-bombing, hoy 
ever, was not severe. Oil-tanks west of the town had 
been set on fire, and a roof of black smoke made some 
protection against the Luftwaffe. 

Nicholson had now established brigade headquarters 
in the Citadel—a sixteenth-century structure, the princi 
pal remnant of the old fortifications—which was held by 
about eight hundred French troops. His rear head 
quarters remained at the Gare Maritime. Since the 
cutting of the direct line to London he had been using 
a wireless set that gave him communication with Dover, 
but this set was put out of action some time on Saturday 
evening, and thereafter he had to use runners to his 
rear headquarters at the Gare Maritime, where ther 
was also a transmitter. 

At half-past four in the afternoon he sent out his las 
direct message from the Citadel. He reported heavy 
shelling, and said that his troops were holding the 
northern part of the town. His greatest need was guns 
He asked also for air support. He wanted a bomber 
force to attack the enemy’s batteries, and any troops seen 
outside the inner perimeter. 

These demands were not neglected. The War Office. 
from which the 30th Brigade was directly administered, 
was making arrangements to send nine 3.7-in. howitzers 
to Dover for shipment to Calais—though the landing ot 
such guns would, in the circumstances, be difficult 
but the march of events became too precipitate for the 
movement to be completed. Verity and Windsor, how 
ever, the never-resting destroyers, continued to engage 
the German batteries whenever that was possibl 


Tue 601TH Gave A Party 


Half a company of the 60th had made a defensive pe 
sition in a hotel near the post office. The afternoon 
bombardment set on fire most of the houses in the 
neighborhood, and discouraged unnecessary movement 
through the streets. Look-outs were therefore posted 
in the upper parts of the hotel, and the remainder 0! 
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THE DEFENSE OF CALAIS 


A group of Nazi troops on the coast at Calais after the fall of the town 


the half-company gathered on the ground floor. There 


Was a plano in the hotel, and happily some remaining 


Wine The 60th gave a party. hey themselves were 
their only guests, but that was good enough company, 
and the party went well. They crov: ded round the piano 
and sang lustily against the shattering noises of the 
bombardment. 

[hen the barrage stopped, and the German tanks 
came in. The party broke up. An officer, taking a pair 
of antitank rifles, lay down on the pavement in front of 
the hotel. The weather was warm, and burning houses 
aggravated the heat of the sun. The officer lay in his 
shirt-sleeves. A Rifleman beside him acted as loader, 
and as the German tanks came racing past, shooting at 
everything in sight, he maintained with his pair of rifles 
steady fire against them. He put two out of action. The 
next morning, Sunday that is, he was killed by a 
SNIPE # 

Following the tanks came German infantry. They 
came up the street on either pavement, hugging the 
walls. The Riflemen, still in their party mood, went out 
and met them with a cheer. The Germans broke and 
fled before the close fire of rifles and Bren guns. 

Lack of communication imposed a grave difficulty on 
he defenses, and this was largely due to the nature of 


French domestic architecture. The houses, built back 
to back, had no rear entrance. Their back-door open d, 
at best, into a small courtyard. We had no tools with 
W hich to open passages through the walls, and the only 
way of getting from one house to another was to run 
down the open street. But every street was perilous. The 
German Fifth Column was gaining boldness, and more 
snipers were coming into action. There were snipers 
and observation posts, in almost impregnable positions, 
on the lighthouse near the Courgain, on the towers of 
the Church of Notre Dame and the Hotel de Vilk 

With their guidance the fire of the German mortars was 
accurate and very destructive. | heir mortars were so 
accurate that a gunner could, if he chose, lob halt a 
dozen shells into a single window. The enemy used a 
great many of these weapons, bringing them up into 
his forward positions. 


REGIMENTAL [ RADITION 


Our inner perimeter consisted of isolated posts, and 


the stubborn continuance of defense, in these con 
ditions, was due to the individual quality of the Rifle 
men and their superb morale Every man by this time 
was dog-tired, and most were hungry. Since leaving 


their home stations at the beginning of the week they 
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had had no proper rest, nothing but an hour or two of 
exhausted sleep in a casual corner. There was food in 
plenty at the station on the dock, but for much of the 
time the station was ringed by a barrage of fire, and the 
orderly distribution of rations was impossible. 

On Friday the Government had sent to Brigadier 
Nicholson the following message: “Defense of Calais 
to the utmost is of highest importance to our Country 
as symbolizing our continued coédperation with France. 
The eyes of the Empire are upon the defense of Calais, 
and His Majesty's Government are confident that you 
and your gallant Regiments will perform an exploit 
worthy of the British name.” This message, received on 
Saturday, was sent to all units, but in the circumstances 
it is doubtful if the motive, admirable though it was, 
made much appeal to the men. 

It rather appears that their staunch courage was in- 
spired by obedience to their very fine regimental tra- 
ditions. Six or eight men in a shell-rocked house full 
of tawdry French furniture would fight as if they were 
defending the Holy Sepulchre because the corporal in 
command had told them, “This is where Mr. So-and-So 
said we were to go.” And Mr. So-and-So had spoken 
with the voice of the Regiment. 

The Rifle Brigade lost their commanding officer, 
Lieutenant Colonel Hoskyns, on Saturday afternoon. 
He was on the sea-dyke, just north of the causeway 
leading from the main quay, discussing with the com- 
mander of the Tank battalion—half a dozen tanks re- 
mained in action—the taking up of a new position. 
Some of his men were in trenches on the nearby dunes. 
The dunes were under fire, and the causeway was 
under fire. It was desired that the tanks should cover 
the causeway, but it was difficult to find suitable po- 
sitions for them. They would be on a forward slope. 
There was continuous shelling during the discussion, 
and before it was concluded Colonel Hoskyns was 
fatally wounded. 

It was decided that the remaining tanks should try to 
break out along the beach and make contact with the 
French at Gravelines. In the confined area about the 
docks, in streets impeded by the wreck of houses, by 
burning trucks and deserted lorries, they could serve 
no purpose but to give the German guns another target. 
They made the attempt. 

There was much confusion on the dunes and the 
beach. There were bewildered refugees, in hiding or 
flocking idly to and fro. German advance guards were 
filtering towards the sea. Some men of the Rifle Brigade, 
cut off from Calais, had been ordered to make for 
Gravelines. An attempt was made, with the help of a 
couple of light tanks, to establish blocks and pass them 
through. There were ragged and desultory skirmishes 
along the beach. 

At nightfall, as on the previous day, the German 
attack died down, but the diminished garrison could not 
afford to rest. In such intricate close contact with the 
enemy they had to maintain a constant watch and con- 
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tinuous patrols. In the ruined forts, over broke walls 
in a hot still air that smelt of burning, in a silence. 
troubled by the nightingales—as they had troubled th. 
first foreboding night—our men watched and waited for 
the last attack. They were encouraged by the persona) 
example of the brigadier, who, during the « ening 
made a tour of his whole position. 


SUNDAY THE TWENTY-SIXTH 


At half an hour before midnight of Saturday the 
Government sent by boat, or ordered to be sent, anothe; 
message to Nicholson: “Every hour you continue to 
exist is of greatest help to B.E.F. Government has there 
fore decided you must continue to fight. Have greatest 
possible admiration for your splendid stand.” 

Now at last the true significance of the defense of 
Calais is clearly seen. The little army in the smoulder 
ing streets—weary to the last pitch of endurance, count 
ing like a miser its remaining cartridges—must fight til 
the very end because an army of nearly ten divisions js 
in equal peril, and the life of that greater army has 
become the Riflemen’s charge. This is the classical a 
peal for heroism. In the valorous deeds of all histor 
this is the pattern of the greatest fame: that a few men 
hold the pass, and by their self-sacrifice the many live 
There, you will say, is the true reason why the Rif 
men, and the fragments of the other regiments that 
supported them, fought for yet another day—the wors 
of all—with undiminished hearts. This was the caus 
that gave them strength. 

Indeed it might have done, if they had heard of it 
But it is doubtful if Nicholson ever received that las 
injunction. Certainly the men knew nothing of it 
Calais, on the morning of Sunday the Twenty-sixth o! 
May, was not a place in which a general could assembi 
his troops, explain the purpose of his action, and exhor 
them to stiffen their sinews. He had to rely on their 
native quality, and that was the determining factor thai 
held the town till night fell, and its ruined streets wer 
lighted by the flame of burning houses. 

Early on Sunday morning the 60th were holding 
their line on the inner perimeter from the western ram 
parts of Fort Risban, outside the west wall of the Ci 
adel, and on the north side of the Bassin de Batelleri 
to the Bassin Carnot. But their defensive posts wer 
known to the enemy, and all had suffered in the bom 
bardment. The rifle brigade continued their line in 
front of the Bassin Carnot to the Porte de Graveline: 
and northward along the old ramparts toward the Bas 
sin des Chasses and the dunes. 


Tue Answer 1s “No” 


At about eight o'clock a flag of truce was passed 
through the British lines, and a demand was made to 
Nicholson that he immediately surrender. This ide 
request was not attended by much dignity. The Ger 
man officer who brought the demand was a little unim 
pressive man, his eyes bandaged with a very dirty han 
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ke {. He was introduced by a stout untidy person 
» the uniform of a Belgian officer, and escorted by two 
3 ng Riflemen who exchanged improper jokes 
across his head. He was taken to the Citadel, where he 
saw the brigadier. Nicholson’s refusal was curt. “The 
answer is No,” he said. 

he same time the situation was summarized by the 
Vice Admiral at Dover. The Germans, he wrote, now 
held the greater part of Calais-Nord. Quays and harbor, 
3s well as being shelled, were under machine-gun fire. 
Most of our troops were in the neighborhood of the 
Citadel and the Avant-Port. They were short of food 
and water, and very weary. But the enemy too was 
tired. It would be very difficult to land stores or guns. 
In the neighborhood of Fort Risban there were French 
troops in considerable numbers—they were fugitives 
from some other battle area—but they were wholly dis- 
organized, and taking no part in the action. 

It was impossible, of course, to obtain a picture true 
in every detail, and all through the battle there were 
cases of officers and men who, misled by what was hap- 
pening in their own or a neighboring sector, formed 
wrong impressions of the whole. The Admiral’s infor- 
mation was doubly at fault: most of the inner perimeter 
was still held, and the weariness of the enemy was not 
an operative factor, for he was continually being re- 
freshed by new troops. 

At nine o'clock the general bombardment began 
again; and now the German artillery was reinforced 
from the air. The dive-bombers came. From ten o'clock, 
or a little before, there was almost incessant low-level 
bombing till some time in the afternoon, and the dam- 
age it did was enormous. The bombers came in nearly 
continuous relay to attack the inner town, the Citadel, 
and the docks. For a long time there were always three 
squadrons of the enemy overhead: one squadron bomb- 
ing, another circling and waiting to attack, the third 
returning for more bomb-loads. New fires broke out, 
and our defensive positions fell in ruins. The narrow 
streets were filled with the debris of shattered houses. 
Someone in the harbor area saw a major of the 60th— 
wounded in throat and hand—and the regimental ser- 
geant major zealously Bren-gunning the bombers: Bren 
guns were almost our only defense against the Luft- 
waffe, and they, no matter how valiantly used, were 
insufficient. 











































Someone else remembers having seen a despatch- 
rider, on a motor-bicycle, going towards the Citadel in 
the heaviest hour of the bombardment. He remembers a 
wireless-telephone operator using his set in a truck as 
full of holes as a colander. The air bombardment did 
not drive the defense underground, did not defeat it. 
The enemy had to send in his infantry and tanks and 
mortars. 

When the bombers had done their share, the enemy 
used his medium tanks for close fighting. They served 
as pivots or moving forts in his attack. The defense was 
was much handicapped by lack of demolition material. 
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A Naval demolition party came ashore and in circum 
stances of the greatest difhiculty prepared certain bridges 
for destruction. But they do not seem to have been 
blown. Nor were the moats and canals a sufficient de- 
fense against the German infantry, who plunged in and 
swam across. 

Two Riflemen of the 60th were at the upper window 
of a house. Three hundred yards in front of them was 
the railway-line with a deserted passenger-train stand 
ing on it. They could see some forty or fifty German 
soldiers coming up the line under cover of the train. 
They were bringing up a trench-mortar. A position for 
the mortar had already been prepared, but to reach it 
the Germans had to leave the cover of the train and 
cross a twenty-yard gap. The Riflemen were both 
marksmen, former competitors at Bisley. It took the 
Germans an hour and a half to get their mortar into 
action, and in those ninety minutes the two Riflemen 
killed fourteen. 

They left their window just in time: the first shell 
from the mortar went straight through it. 

The Royal Navy was playing a gallant part in the 
defense. All morning the indefatigable pair of destroyers 
had been shelling the German batteries, and now, as 
the fighting pressed close to the harbor, naval officers 
who had come ashore to ferry wounded out of the town 
would muster a handful of soldiers, drivers and the like 
and lead them on some desperate small sortie. Of the 
short hundred of Royal Marines who had come into the 
town, a detachment was guarding the main gate of the 
Citadel, the remainder were in the line with the 60th. 

On this Sunday morning the company of Queen 
Victoria’s Rifles, which till then had held its position at 
Sangatte, forced its way into Fort Risban. From the 
very beginning the companies of this gallant Territorial 
battalion had been widely dispersed, and their eager 
patrols had suffered heavily. Some were now fighting 
with the 60th, but a detachment west of Carriére seems 
to have been isolated in the earlier phase of the battle, 
and must have been overwhelmed by Saturday morn 
ing. Another company had established a forward po 
sition several miles to the east of Calais, and then, after 
fighting hard on Friday on the outskirts of the town, 
had fallen back to the rifle brigade's share of the inner 
perimeter. And now the Germans had driven right 
through this area to the docks. 

By now the whole force was desperately short of am 
munition, but the Rifle Brigade must have been bank 
rupt quite. They, because of their unloaded ship, were 
ill-provided from the beginning. Their strong points 
were blown to pieces, and there were no other pt sitions 
they could hold. Tanks were advancing, German ma 
chine-gunners were enfilading the streets. By four 
o'clock the enemy had overpowered what was left of the 
Rifle Brigade, and occupied all the harbor area. 

The Citadel, where the brigadier had his head 
quarters, was still held by French troops. It had been 
verv heavily bombed and shelled, and the French had 
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stood up well against these attacks. They were defeated 
by a sudden infantry assault. 

Ihe brigadier was in the bastion in the northwesterr: 
corner of the fort. The bastion was guarded by clerks 
signallers, and some forty unattached soldiers. At about 
five o'clock the guard commander came down and said, 

“The Germans are in the Citadel.” Nicholson ran out, 
followed by two or three other officers, and on top of 
the bastion met German infantry with light automatics, 
and hand-grenades ready to throw. He was trapped. 


Tue Last STAND 

Che fall of the Citadel made Fort Risban untenable, 
and the right company of the 60th, and the Sangatte 
company of Queen Victoria’s Rifles, had to retire, under 
heavy flanking fire and by way of the bridge across the 
lock-gates, into the town. The Courgain, the fishing 
village that is the oldest part of Calais, lies embedded in 
the old town as the old town lies in the new. And 
round the Courgain the remnant defenders established 
a new perimeter, which they held till darkness came, at 
nine oclock or the reabouts. New road- blocks were 
made, with deserted trucks or anything that came to 
hand, but they could not be defended. The Riflemen 
had practically no ammunition left—five rounds apiece, 
perhaps—and there was no ammunition for their anti- 
tank rifles. The houses among which they tried to make 
a stand were in ruins or on fire. 

The advancing German infantry, to show their po- 
sitions to their artillery and supporting troops, were 
firing white flares. The Riflemen in the Courgain saw 
in the darkness the rockets coming nearer and nearer. 
Here was one and there another, till they were lighting 
the sky from all sides. 

This final stand was not only hopeless, but without 
material value. The survivors could not long defend 
the Courgain, nor from it keep open the port of Calais. 
So in the darkness they were ordered to separate into 
small parties, and look for hiding-places in the ruins of 
the town, from which they might later make their way 
through the German lines. But so many fires were burn- 
ing that the night was robbed of real darkness, and 
escape impossible. The Germans were very numerous, 
and they seemed to be everywhere. 

An hour or two before darkness a party of Riflemen, 
separated from the main body, had been surrounded 
and were given their last order: Every man for himself. 
“That,” said one of them, “was the worst order I ever 
had.” 

He went into a timber yard, hoping to get from there 
to the docks, but two wounded men told him that the 
road was covered by machine-guns and an antitank 
rifle. There were three or four other riflemen in the 
timber yard, but none of them had any ammunition. 
Then the German equivalent of a Bren-carrier came in, 
followed by a dozen infantrymen, and they surrendered. 

They were marched away to join other prisoners in a 
square in the outer town. All their equipment but 
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respirator and steel-helmet was taken from them 
were covered by machine-guns and automatic-ri{ 
made to stand with their hands up for nearly an hour 
[hey had to clasp their hands across their heads to tal, 
the strain off their arms. 

When they had been permitted to stand easy, op, 
of their officers asked if they were allowed to smok; 
The Germans’ reply was that officers might smoke 
not the men. 

They appeared to be surprised when the senj 
British officer rejected this privilege. 


hey 
> and 


, but 


Monpbay THE TWENTY-SEVENTH 


Very early in the morning of Monday the 27th som: 
army se AN planes appeared overhead, and wer 
met by € serman antiaircraft fire. They circled the town 
and dropped packages of food and ammunition. Bu 
they had come too late, and the supplies fell into aliey 
hands. 

The Germans had collected a good many prisoner 
and were conducting them through the town. The 
marched along a sallway on which there was a station 
ary train full of dead horses. A German battery ha 
shelled it, and the horses were already stinking 

The ruins of the town were quiet now, except fo 
the occasional burst of a mortar shell or the brief chat 
ter of a machine-gun, as the ultimate little groups o! 
Riflemen, still maintaining their hopeless resistance: 
were silenced at last. Air reconnaissance at noon couk 
find no British troops in the town. The defense | 
Calais had come to an end. 

But on the outermost end of the northern breakwat 
about fifty men were hiding. While the tide was lov 
they hid among the green and slimy piers of the break 
water, and as the tide rose they climbed a little highe: 
One of them, when darkness came, flashed seaward 
with an electric torch an $.0.S. The Navy sent a boa 
ashore, and took off forty-seven men. The Naval land 
ing-party returned to look for more survivors, but me 
only the challenge of German sentries, and Germai 
machine-gun fire. 

Less than a week had elapsed since the 30th Brigad 
and the battalion of the Royal Tank Regiment ha 
received, in England, their orders to go oversea. In 
these few days the four battalions had been destroyed 
but also destroyed was the German hope of reaching 
Dunkirk in time to cut our Army’s road to the coast, ' 
England, and to renaissance. The sacrifice had not 
been in vain. 

It does not seem that any attempt to reinforce the 
garrison would have been justified. The German attach 
was delivered with such strength and speed that, by the 
time reinforcements were ready, a major operation 
would have been necessary to put them ashore. And as 
deterioration of our position at Calais coincided with 
the general deterioration of our military’ affairs, this 
manifestly could not have been undertaken. Nor we 
Calais, in its isolation, strategically worth such an « For 














it the defense was characterized by fortitude and 
lierly spirit of the highest order is very clear. The 
on numbered at the most some three thousand 
a sh soldiers, and about eight hundred French. The 
perimeter, W hich had been manned by two bat 
ns and part of a third, was about eight miles long. 
lhe men were short of food and water and ammunition. 
lhey were, before the end, most agonizingly short of 
\nd against them was the whole strength of at 

least two panzer divisions: probably more. 

[here was a chaplain who organized the evacuation 
of v ania and whose gallantry under fire, whose ef 
ficiency in confusion, are praised by all who saw him at 
his work. But the gallantry, the stubborn energy, the 
coolness under fire of many a platoon commanded by a 
junior officer, of isolated sections under a corporal or a 
sergeant, who fought in tumbling houses or held a bar 
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Attack the Terrain 
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ricaded road till the last of their strength was gone, their 
last round fired, were seen by none save themselves 
and the enemy: their virtue cannot be localized with a 
name and a regimental number, and perhaps it need not 
be, for it must have been general. One of the forty 
seven men who escaped from the breakwater said 
wonderingly, “No one seems to have come back who 
can tell about the actual fighting in the town itself.” 
That is their just and ; appraising tribute: they fought 
to the end. 

It is a tale of defeat, but when defeat is characterized 

by valor of a certain pitch and quality, its memory may 
outlast a tale of victory. And like the Burghers who 
came with ropes about their necks, to offer their lives 
that a whole people might be spared, the men who 
fought at Calais, and helped to save a British army, will 
surely be remembered. 


The ability to read the writing of the ground is essential to the 


infantry leader. 


In open warfare he will never be able to arrive at 


a detailed idea of the hostile dispositions. He can, however, see the 
ground. He can see where enemy weapons are likely to be located. 
He can see critical points from which a few well-emplaced machine 
guns can knock his attack into a cocked hat. He can see what areas 
the enemy can cover effectively and what areas are difhicult for him to 
defend. He can pick out the routes of advance which permit effective 
fire support by his own supporting weapons. From this study of the 
ground he can plan his attack, make his dispositions and send back 
requests for definite artillery missions. 


So it goes. 


If we have a clear idea of the enemy's dispositions, 


which will be seldom indeed, we will attack him, taking the terrain 
into consideration. If his dispositions are obscure and the situation 
vague, we can still solve the problem; for by attacking the terrain we 


can effectively attack the enemy.—Infantry in Battle. 
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have thought and said, “Guerril 








This article was taken from the 
British book, Guerrilla Warfare, 
which is one of the three standard 
American military books co-pub 
in America by Penguin 
Inc. and The Infantry 
Journal. Guerrilla Warfare is 
available from The _ Infantry 


are some who 
ire some wh Journal as follows: 
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UERRILLA WA 


History never repeats itself. 
But there are many things which 
some of us thought belonged 
wholly to the past which recur, 
from time to time, throughout 
the centuries, 
ferent form, and brought about Books 
by different circumstances. 
Guerrilla warfare is one of those 


structed this small book for them 
and for others who may be jp 
terested. First of all, let us cop 
sider just W hat is guerrilla war 
fare. The word is Spanish, it 
literal meaning “little war,” froy 
the Spanish word Guer; 

“War.” The Spanish dictionan 
which I have carried around 
with me for many years in South 
America and Spain says: “Guer 





la fighting is a thing of the past, 
or at least it belongs only to bits 
of warfare in distant places, in 
which backward peoples are in 





11 to 50 copies: 20c each 


51 or more copies: 17c each 


rilla: War of partisans.” In other 
words, not war as carried on hy 
regular soldiers, but by peopk 
who are partisans of one side oy 








volved—on the northwest fron 
tier of India, for example.” But 
these people are thinking still 
as, unfortunately, so many still 
do—in the terms of the World 
War of 1914 to 1918, of a war with firmly locked, ex- 
tensive “fronts.” 

Modern warfare—not only the present great war, but 
the Civil war in Spain and the war now raging in China 
—has brought back guerrilla fighting, for now there are 
no fixed, rigid, long-term “fronts.” 

Moreover, the dividing line between guerrilla war- 
fare and other forms of what we may call “irregular 
warfare” has become less distinct; and, from the store- 
house of guerrilla tactics, methods and ruses, the regu- 
lar soldier, and, still more the home guard, may gather 
invaluable aid. 

This book, while designed primarily to inform those 
of us who may be involved in real guerrilla fighting, 
contains also, I hope, much to interest the professional 
soldier and also the member of Britain’s human bulwark 
against invasion: the Home Guard. 

It was after lecturing for nearly a year on the subject 
of guerrilla warfare, its methods and tactics, that it oc- 
curred to me that there was no single handbook—so far 
as | know—devoted solely to this art. There are books 
which deal incidentally with guerrilla warfare, and 
numerous excellent books on woodcraft, stalking, scout- 
ing, and other matters which, while part of guerrilla 
warfare, are also in use in regular warfare. Quite often 
my listeners have asked me to make it possible for them 
to have in written form some of the material I have 
given them in speech or demonstration. So that, al- 
though not much of a hand at writing, I have con- 


*Guerrilla Warfare. By “Yank" Levy. Washington and New 
York: The Infantry Journal and Penguin Books, 1942. 120 Pages; 
Illustrated; $ .25. 








another, of one cause or another 
And the term “partisan warfar 


PA RT 7 ‘al R i: F is sometimes used instead 


guerrilla” —notably in descrip 

tions of the Russian Revol 
tionary Wars and the Chinese- Japanese War. Bu 
remember, guerrilla warfare is not directed against oth 
gue rrillas, but against regulars. 

Guerrilla warfare is that method of fighting which 
employed by men living in an area occupied or sur 
rounded by ‘the enemy. That is as good a definition 
any. I sometimes like to term it “wasp warfare,” for that 
expresses something of the harassing, irritating, sting 
and-run kind of fighting which guerrilla warriors mus 
employ. “Must employ,” I say, bacauee, in compar 
with the enemy’s army of regulars, guerrilla cies 
likely to be small, insufficiently armed at best, withor 
permanent bases or sure sources of supply, and in « 
stant danger. 

On he other hand, the enemy is strong, organized 
in control of supplies and key positions—in that portior 
of territory which he has managed to grasp. Let us sup 
pose that some particular corner of England, Wales o 
Scotland (or Ireland too, for that matter, although the 
Irish are kind of slow to realize it) has been cut off b 
enemy forces which have managed to make a successtu 
landing; these forces are consolidating their control ove: 
this area, before advancing further into our country 
Outside the occupied corner lie our regular forces 
blasting at the enemy from without. But we—partisa! 
troops, regulars detached from their units, home guards 
anybody who wants to serve, and is capable of serving 
as a guerrilla fighter—have organized our bands withi 
the enemy territory. While our troops are penning 


them in from outside, and preparing to advance and 


drive them back into the sea, it is our job to buzz aroun 


the enemy, stabbing him here, then there, with sudden 
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une pected jabs, destroying or appropriating his stores, 
munitions and supplies, cutting his communications, 
trapping his messengers, ambushing his convoys or 

cks. In general, creating a considerable amount of 
hell, and wearing him down. 

lust a word here regarding the home guard. They are 
not a guerrilla force in the strict sense of the term. They 
are “irregulars’—somewhere half-way between regulars 
and guerrillas.’ 

But to draw this distinction becomes increasingly 
dificult in modern warfare which is so essentially fluid, 
mobile. In the present fighting between Germany and 
ced Soviet Union, for example, Russian regular for 

ions have sometimes been by-passed by a German 
advance, and they then immediately adopt guerrilla tac 
tics, harrying the enemy in the rear, attacking his trans 
port and communications, and so on. 

But before we go any further let me stress one point: 
a guerrilla force can operate successfully only in an area 
in which the civilian population i is not merely passiv ely 
in sympathy with them, but in which there is a fair 
proportion who will give them active and willing as- 
sistance. From the civilian population, the guerrillas 
obtain supplies and information, and even recruits for 
their bands, as we shall see in further chapters. 

| have said above that it is becoming increasingly dif 
ficult to draw a sharp distinction between guerrilla and 
other forces. The labels—regulars, irregulars and guer 
rillas—now apply more to the original methods of re- 
cruitment, the organization and equipment of these 
forces; less and less do such distinguishing terms apply 
to methods of fighting, against the swiftly fluctuating 
background of modern war. 

In fact, I think we might go further and say that most 
of modern warfare may be defined as a kind of develop 
ment and “regularization” of guerrilla warfare, or, if 
you prefer it, regular warfare into which substantial 
elements of guerrilla warfare have been injected. 

A brief examination of the methods employed by the 
Germans in war will at once reveal how true is the 
above conclusion. The basic principle of German tech 
nique, both in strategy and tactics, appears to be to out 
flank the enemy, to disorganize his rear, in order, as far 
as possible, to avoid 5 in the nature of old- 
fashioned pitched battle. The German panzer divisions 
like steel-tipped fingers probe the enemy’s lines, seeking 
for weak points. Once they find this weak point, they 
suddenly concentrate their trength against it for a sur- 
prise breakthrough. Once they have broken through, 


‘In England, service in the Home Guard is now compulsory—the 
Home Guard has become a recognized part of the nation’s war 
establishment.—Ep. 


they dash ahead, by-passing the enemy’s centers of re 
sistance, avoiding direct combat with them, seeking 
always to drive through to the enemy’s rear, as far and as 
fast as possible. 

Surprise is an important factor in German technique. 
Each tank unit tries to appear suddenly and unex 
pectedly at some place in the rear, to spread disorgani 
zation and panic. And then to go on—always aiming 
for the weak spots and skirting the strong ones. After 
the tanks come the ordinary troops, mopping up oe 
centers of resistance which the tanks have avoided, ¢ 
at least, tried to avoid—of course, they can’t all get 
through. The follow up troops also first attack the weak 
est resistance centers, first subduing them and then 
turning to the stronger ones. Always they attempt to 
take these strong points from the flank or rear 

Add to this the disorganization behind the lines 
caused by parachute or other air borne troops, and the 
efforts of Fifth Columnists to add still further to the 
confusion and demoralization of the enemy. 

And don’t forget that all this activity is closely co 
ordinated with the work of the air force, which is busy 
on reconnaissance work, dive-bombing troops, convoys 
or trains, battering at enemy airdromes, and endeavor 
ing to destroy his fighters and bombers in the air. 

There are no longer any “fronts” in the old, rigid 
sense. In fact, one of the reasons for the swift successes 
of the German armies in France, Belgium and Holland 
was because the Germans just wouldn’t settle down to 
the old conception of the linear front, while most of the 
generals on the other side refused to abandon that con 
ception and insisted on trying to play the game their 
own old-fashioned way. 

he whole process of the modern German technique 
may be likened to the spraying of blotting-paper with 
hundreds of drops of ink—the blotting-paper being the 
defended terrain, and the ink the attacking groups of 
the enemy. If you sprinkle enough drops on the blotter, 
they will beg gin to spread and merge, one with the other, 
until the whole sheet is covered. The thick line on the 
war-map, purporting to show you the “front,” is nowa 
days misleading— -for, in that sense, there is no front. 
Especially if both sides are using the new tactics, you 
will see that things are so mixed up that everybody 
seems to be on the flank or rear of everybody else. 
Fighting can take place most anywhere, with troops 
fronting in any direction. To the inexpert onlooker it 
seems to be a glorious mix-up, a confused conglomera 
tion of numerous deadly but small actions. But to the 
commanders—if they know their business and their 
communications are still working—there is a plan to it 
all, and they can codrdinate the whole show. 
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Small actions, continual mobility, emphasis on rear 
or flanking attacks—these are all features of war in 
which the guerrilla fighter finds himself at home, far 
more so than if you were to plant him down for a 
month's dreary, if risky, residence in a mud trench, as 
would have been the case in the last World War. 

And now a further point of resemblance between 
modern regular warfare and guerrilla fighting. While, 
throughout the last couple of hundred years, armies 
have grown larger and larger, at the same time they 
have become more and more subdivided until now the 
smallest unit may be anything between three and ten 
men. The actual fighting has become a vast series of 
scraps between thousands of these small units. The 
guerrilla unit is almost always small, or it could not 
hide and operate. Moreover, this subdivision makes for 
individual resourcefulness and ability to command—also 
essential factors in guerrilla warfare. 

In earlier wars it was only guerrilla forces which ap 
peared way back in enemy territory, spreading panic 
and confusion. Now it ms iy be air borne troops or sud- 
den tank and mechanized forays. To this extent the 
blitzkrieg technique may be te rmed a development of 
guerrilla warfare. 

But we can go much farther than can the Germans, 
when it comes to the development and utilization of 
guerrilla methods, both for attack and defense. There 
are ways open to us which are closed to the Nazis. For 
we are men of democratic tradition, fighting for free 
dom, and guerrilla warfare is essentially the weapon of 
free men—a guerrilla band functioning efficiently under 
compulsion is inconceivable. Fascism or Nazism—and 
they are fundamentally the same—set out to destroy in 
men the very qualities which are most prized in guer- 
rilla fighting. Free men, hating oppression, with free 
dom of initiative and arms in their hands—these make 
the ideal guerrillas. 

Therefore in the democratic countries there is far 
larger scope for the development of regular warfare 
along lines derived from guerrilla warfare. There are 
new ways of war which in this country and in Europe 
we can adopt, if we will—ways of war which the Nazis 
cannot and dare not use. 

In England we have already begun this process with 
the formation of the Home Guard. This is our answer 
to the German technique of attack and invasion. There 
is now no corner of Great Britain without its home 
guard unit. We have no rear—our defenses cover the 
whole country. There is nowhere—provided our organ 
ization is thorough and alert—where the Germans can 
appear unexpectedly. Even in the smallest village there 
are men who are armed and prepared. Let us see to it 
that their training and arming are adequate to meet 
the tactics which we know the Germans will employ. 

A proper training in guerrilla methods will enable the 
home guard to deal swiftly and in deadly fashion with 
Germans dropped from parachutes or landed from 
troop-carrying planes and gliders, with marauding tanks 


| une 
or with Fifth Columnists. If they are properly trained 
home guard units will know how to go on fightin Cite 
when cut off for days from other home guard or regular 
forces. 

But when Britain launches her offensive in | ope 
can you imagine the Nazis fighting in this manne, 
with an organization similar to our home guard. jp 
France, Czechoslovakia or Norway, for instanc: with 
the great majority of the civilian population against 


them, longing for their defeat? 
And, even within Germany itself, it is doubtfy! 
whether the 


Germans could develop a force which 
would come anywhere near to our own home guard. in 
initiative, mobility and daring. Their fighting elite, you 


will suggest? Their Black Guards, or even the Storm 
Troopers? But don’t forget that thousands of these in 
Germany apart from the thousands holding down the 
people it 1 occupied a be kept too busy 
keeping alk on other Germans who hate Naziism and 
long for deliverance from its rule, and who would 
actively assist us once they were convinced that our 
victory would give them freedom to fashion their own 
life and government independently. They dare not 
arm the whale population. 

The importance to us of guerrilla fighting by rebels 
against Nazi rule, in any projected offensive on the 
Continent of Europe, is enormous and vital. It requires 
considerable modification of the strategy and tactics of 
our regular forces so that they may coérdinate their 
efforts with those of the guerrilla force. And here strat 
egy and tactics link up with propaganda, which is, after 
all, an integral part of strategy, although the fact is not 
vet sufficiently recognized. 

lhe reader will note that I frequently address myself 
to the home guard, particularly when dealing with the 
preparatory knowledge—of territory, local elashitenes, 
etc.—which is so invaluable later, when guerrilla war 
fare is put into practice. I do this for two reasons: first 
the home guard is particularly well qualified to carry on 
guerrilla warfare, in the event of an invasion and mar 
tial occupation of our te rritory, because of its know ledge 
of the local countryside, towns, villages, and so on; and, 
second, because—to tell the truth—I am so accustomed, 
from long experience of helping home guards with lec 
tures and demonstrations, to dealing with men of this 
organization, that they come first to my mind. 

But there is every reason why others should also learn 
the principles of guerrilla warfare, and apply them, if 
occasion arises. Guerrillas can be recruited from any 
and all ranks and occupations. Particularly useful ar 
scouts, hikers, gamekeepers, poachers, and so on. 


II 


England had been conquered. The heavily armored 
forces of the enemy, more mobile and equipped with 
better weapons than the defending forces, had broken 
every element of resistance throughout the country 
Then in the fens and marshes of East Anglia an outlaw 
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rebellion. He did not try to make an army that 

stand against the overwhelming force of the 

He raised guerrilla bands to harry them. These 

hands hid in the marshes and stormed out from them to 
take towns as large as Peterborough. 

[hat is not a gloomy description of something that 
happen. It is a description of something that 
did happen, nearly 900 years ago. The armored enemy 
was the army of William the Conqueror. It was a force 
the English could not resist successfully in open battle, 
because its hitting power and mobility came from its 
kerne! of armored knights on horseback. The English 
at that time had no such “panzer” force. The outlaw 
who raised rebellion against the Conquereor was Here 
ward the Wake. Accounts vary as to the length of his 
campaign, but it is likely that he held out for more than 


mig 


a veal 

Just as men think today of ditches and lakes and 

marshes linked to protect their islands of resistance 
against tanks, so these guerrillas of 900 years ago made 
a stronghold in the Fens at Ely to which no armored 
man and no horseman could penetrate. Only the 
light-footed, who knew where to tread and where 
to leap, could get across the barriers. King William’s 
great qualities as a military leader were never better 
shown than in his drive against these “rebels” 
rebels” who in modern terms were fighting for a na 
tional cause against aggression. The historian of the 
period, John Richard Green, writes: “Nowhere had 
William found so stubborn a resistance: but a causeway 
two miles long was at last driven across the marshes, and 
the last hopes of English freedom died in the surrender 
ot Ely.” 

Guerrillas do not always win. Why should they? No 
other form of fighting always wins. It is worth while 
mentioning Hereward’s lost campaign, because he 
might have won if there had been others like him, be 
cause the Conqueror might have been conquered if 
throughout Britain there had been men who knew how 
to use arms In a new way—in a way that did not pile 
men together to be slaughtered by the Norman knights 
but spread them out to harry and weary the invaders 
and destroy their supplies. , 5 

Naturally Hereward the Wake was not the first guer 
rilla leader. There were plenty before him: raiding 
Danes and Vandals and Goths and Huns—al] the un 
pleasant people whose names are still used for hateful 
enemies. Many of those who worried and harassed the 
Legions of Rome, and wore them out until the Roman 
Empire broke, fought not as formed armies but as roving 
bands. But we have no need to go to that far past to find 
plenty of examples of effective guerrilla work. 

Welsh, Scotch and Irish have all shown us such ex- 
amples near home. The Welsh armies that kept the 
English busy, building castles and chasing up what the 
Welsh call mountains, for some hundreds of years, were 
often almost guerrilla forces. And because the Welsh 
could not afford the approved armor and weapons of 


the day, they improvized their own weapons and gradu 
ally made them better than similar things had been in 
the past. The Welsh invented the long-bow. Bows and 
arrows had been used for a long time in war, but 
nothing as powerful as this long-bow had ever been 
seen before. An unfortunate English knight was riding 
home, 750 years ago, after assembling a few Welsh 
villagers and kicking them in the pond, when a sniper 
bobbed up from behind a bush. The sniper’s arrow 
went through the skirt of the mailed shirt that the 
knight was wearing—links of iron chain woven to 
gether. Then it went through his mailed breeches, then 
through his leg, then through his saddle which had a 
wooden board within it, and finally the point of the ar 
row stuck into the horse. As nasty a warning to the 
man on horseback as a certain type of grenade is going 
to be to the man in a tank. 

The Welsh also specialized, it is clear from the war 
correspondents of those days, in what the Chinese guer 
rillas call “the short attack.” One of these war corre 
spondents, Giraldus Cambrensis, remarked that they 
risked everything on the result of one tempestuous 
charge; in five minutes they were either victorious or 
legging it hard up the mountain, where the armored 
cavalry could not get at them. 

After the Welsh, the Scots. Under King Robert the 
Bruce they fought an immensely successful guerrilla 
warfare, after most of their country had been conquered 
by the English King Edward. “Without any pitched 


battle, but by a long series of sieges, raids, and adventur 
ous assaults on castles, Bruce had by 1314 cleared the 
English out of the whole land,” says one of the history 
books. And how he did it was laid down in what the 
Scots called “gude King Robert's testiment.” In these 
verses his troops were advised to fight “by hyll and 


mosse” 


morass). They should have woods for thei 
“wallis” (walls): that is, they should not try to fortify 
themselves behind walls, but should make their keeps 
and strong points in the forests. They should keep their 
stores “in strait placis” (in places hard to get at). And 
they should go in for the scorched earth tactic, and 
burn the plains: they should “byrnen ye planeland 
thaim before.” 

King Robert advised his soldiers to raid at night 
“with wyles and waykings of the night and mekill noyis 
maid on hytht.” Even in those days guerrilla fighters 
recognized that they must sometimes steal up quietly, 
and sometimes make a helluva noise up the hill to dis 
tract the enemy’s attention. 

There was not much real guerrilla fighting later on 
when the English were settling their little argument 
about Kings and Parliaments. But one aspect of guer 
rilla fighting occurred on both sides: people held out in 
castles or big houses or towns even when the armies of 
the other side were all round them. In each campaign 
it was the battle that mattered, and usually Cromwell 
won the battle. But he had seldom an easy job of it, 
and often a determining factor must have been the fact 
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that some of the King’s men were absent surrounding 
and “containing” islands of resistance held by the Par- 
liament. In the Parliament's own area Cromwell 
mopped up similar islands of resistance by using artil- 
lery to batter down the walls. Although as I have said 
this was not exactly guerrilla warfare, it has this im- 
portance for us: that battles are decisive, but that odd 
bits of scrapping round the place can determine how 
great a force comes to battle on each side, and therefore 
which side wins the battle. 

The Indians of America defended their country 
against the pale-face invader by guerrilla tactics. These 
Indians were of course savages, but they also happened 
to be the inventors of modern warfare. They gave the 
British forces sent against them such an unpleasant 
time that those British forces had to unlearn a great 

many things, and learn many new things before they 
could be much use. Stiff English units “all trained to 
move like clockwork soldiers on parade were always 
running into Indian ambushes. In one of the worst of 
these ambushes General Braddock was killed and almost 
all his force cut to pieces; one of the few who escaped 
was a handy solid fellow called George Washington 
who knew what to do when there were Indians about. 

In order to’ be somewhere near on a level with the 
Indian guerrillas, the British Army had to form its first 
effective light infantry unit, who were called the Royal 

American Rifles. These men were given green coats to 
wear, instead of scarlet, black basttons instead of shining 
brass. It may seem strange to some modern soldiers, but 
they were forbidden to pipeclay their gear. (Blanco had 
-- then been invented.) Naturally when George 

Washington threw us out of America the War Office 
disbanded the Royal American Rifles; but not long 
afterwards they found the need for similar troops as 
skirmishers, and the Rifle Brigade is the direct inheritor 
of the first modern soldiers clothed for invisibility and 
taught to fight as skirmishers and snipers. 

The Americans, who had learnt from Indian savages 
and from shooting anything between squirrels and 
bears, fought largely as guerrillas during the first period 
of their War of Independence. The first action, at and 
near Lexington, was described by a British major as 
follows: “The Country by this time took ye Alarm and 
went immediately in Arms, and had taken their dif- 
ferent stations behind Walls, etc., on our Flanks, and 
thus were we harassed in our Front, Flanks and Rear 
. . . it not being possible for us to meet a Man other- 
wise than behind a Bush, Stone hedge or Tree, who 
immediately gave his fire and off he went.’ ’ (Field, 
Echoes of Old Wars.) 

Throughout the whole of this war British and Ger- 
man troops complained of the American guerrillas and 
skirmishers. These forces were unable to win battles; it 
was not until Washington had hammered into shape 
something like a real army, and had received the help 
of regular troops from France, that the Americans were 
able to win decisive battles and campaigns. That is one 
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of the clear things about guerrilla forces in 


der 
war: they may be able to hold out, but they cannot yj, 
except in combination with striking forces t em 
meet the enemy in open battle. 
When Napoleon was ruling about as much of Eur; 

. , : oO ul ype 
as Hitler is ruling now, the Spaniards began ¢ verti 
fighting against his generals. There is no bette: scrip 
tion of guerrilla fighting available to the Englis reader 


than the two novels by C. S. Forester, The Gun ang 
Death to the French. In these two novels we see the 
French Army strung out across the whole of Spain and 
so harassed by gue srrillas that even the great main roads 
by which it lived could not be held safely against them 
And we read also of the guerrilla adventures of a British 
Rifleman, one of the green- -coated skirmishers trained 
by Sir John Moore, mainly on the basis of American 
experience, to form the incomparable Light Divisior 
and the skirmishing lines of Wellington's striking force 
Here in the Peninsular War is an inspiring exan nple of 0 
the combination between striking force and guerrill, 
One would have been useless without the other. The 
guerrillas, after years of fighting, were never in a po 
sition to do more than raid. Wellington, after daring 
and skillful attacks on isolated sections of the Frenc! 
Army, was still after years of war so weak in force a 
compared with his opponents that he too had to adop 
scorched earth tactics, and destroy most of a province 
of Portugal before he retired to the Lines of Torres 
Vedras. Behind these Lines he waited until the Frencl 
Army opposite him was starved out; then he could com: 
back again to meet and defeat French forces thinned 
out by their long effort to hold down the guerrillas 

It is worth remembering that example, because W: 
lington’ s men and the Spanish guerrillas played their 
part in a greater campaign. Napoleon went to Moscow 
The Russians couldn't stop him. But they could bum 
their cities and they burnt even the holy city of Mos 
cow. The flower and the spirit of Napoleon's army died 
in the terrible retreat from the Russian capital. He 
raised new troops and led them in enormous battle: 
But when in exile and defeat he grumbled that his arm 
had never been the same again; and he remembered 
not only the mid-winter of Moscow but also “the Span 
ish ulcer”; the running sore that drained the strength of 
France. 

In the next section, continuing the history of guer 
rilla warfare, we deal with fighting of this century. But 
it is worth while giving a paragraph or two to another 
form of fighting that is not very different from guerrilla 
war. The Navy should never be left out. British and 
American sailors, as pirates or privateers, or crews and 
masters of little ships, have often fought in seas and 
along shores dominated by an enemy. Drake singeing 
the King of Spain’s beard, or John Paul Jones twisting 
the Lion’s tail in British waters, are names to be re 
membered. What is the modern submarine but a weap 
on of naval guerrilla war and the corvette or armed 
merchantman that fights back? And just as in land wat 
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civilian has his part to play, so the men of the 
merchant ships and of all sorts of curious vessels can do 
-hinos that lie outside the textbooks of war. Past the 
varships and blockading forces of many nations 
‘hey can run in with the supplies an army needs in its 
struggle against Fascism. I remember the very gallant 
men who served with Potato Jones, and other captains 
like him, bringing cargoes to Republican Spain. And 
thev scramble across the narrow seas in almost anything 
that floats, to rescue a British Army that a British gov- 
ernment had left without the proper weapons with 
which to fight; they did that at Dunkirk. 

When our people are given the chance once more 
to do at least as much real fighting in this war as the 
Rumanians or Serbs are doing, I am sure that some of 
our guerrillas will be web-footed. And this is already the 
case with the special forces raised in Britain called Com- 
mandos. They are half soldiers, half marines, and wholly 
guerrilla. Their name derives from the Boer War. 
When the Boer armies had been defeated they split up 
into small “commandos” that carried on the struggle 
against large British armies for about a couple of years. 
The Boers taught us something, and it is good that we 
have not forgotten it. 


Ill 


[he greatest master of guerrilla warfare whose ex- 
ploits and ideas are fully known to us was Lawrence of 
\rabia. There may be, in China or the Balkans, greater 
masters whom we do not at present know; meanwhile 
Lawrence can give us as much of what we want. He de- 
scribes his views of the Arab revolt he led, in his great 
book the Seven Pillars of Wisdom. Recovering from 
fever in an Arab tent he thought over what the Arabs 
wished to do—conquer perhaps 140,000 square miles 
held by the Turks. And he thought: 


How would the Turks defend all that? . . . no doubt 
by a trench line across the bottom, if we were an army 
attacking with banners displayed . . . but suppose we 
were an influence (as we might be), an idea, a thing 
invulnerable, intangible, without front or back, drift 
ing about like gas? Armies were like plants, immobile as 
a whole, firm rooted, nourished through long stems to 
the head. We might be a vapour, blowing where we 
listed. Our kingdoms lay in each man’s mind, and as 
we wanted nothing material to live on, so perhaps we 
offered nothing material to the killing. It seemed a regu 
lar soldier might be helpless without a target. He would 
own the ground he sat on, and what he could poke 
his rifle at. 

hen I estimated how many posts they would need 
to contain this attack in depth, sedition putting up her 
head in every unoccupied one of these hundred thou- 
sand miles. I knew the Turkish Army inside and out, 
and allowing for its recent extension of faculty by guns 
and aeroplanes and armoured trains, still it seemed it 
would have need of a fortified post every four square 
miles, and a post could not be less than twenty men. The 
Turks would need six hundred thousand men to meet 


the combined illwills of all the local Arab people. They 
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had one hundred thousand men available. It seemed the 
assets in this part of command were ours, and climate, 
railways, deserts, technical weapons could also be at 
tached to our interests, if we realized our raw materials 
and were apt with them. The Turk was stupid and 
would believe that rebellion was absolute, like war, and 
deal with it on the analogy of absolute warfare. Analogy 
is fudge, anyhow, and to make war on rebellion is 
messy and slow, like eating soup with a knife. 


Lawrence pointed out that “most wars are wars of 
contact, both forces striving to keep in touch to avoid 
tactical surprise. Our war should be a war of detach 
ment not disclosing ourselves until the moment 
of attack.” This is the essence of guerrilla tactics, and 
at the time when Lawrence fought it was natural that 
these tactics should reach their highest level in the 
desert, where regular forces cannot exist in large num 
bers to hold a continuous front. Today the airplane has 
altered the desert. It is no longer “the silent threat of a 
vast unknown desert.” It is usually a patch of country 
where there is no cover from air observation. Abd el 
Krim fought well, only a few years after Lawrence. The 
air gave him away. Today the guerrilla must work more 
from the forest and from broken country than from the 
treeless spaces; more from centers of population than 
from the empty spaces. But the principles that Lawrence 
laid down hold good for this form of war today. 

He pointed out that the ideal was never to give the 
enemy soldier a target. “Many Turks on our front had 
no chance all the war to fire a shot at us, and corre 
spondingly we were never on the defensive except by a 
rare accident.” And he laid down that this was only pos 
sible if intelligence about the enemy was perfect, “so 
that we could plan in complete certainty.” 

And Lawrence saw that political warfare, propa 
ganda, is an essential part of this sort of war. “The 
printing press is the greatest weapon in the armory of 
the modern commander,” he wrote. “We had won a 
province when we had taught the civilians in it to die 
for our ideal of freedom: the presence or absence of the 
enemy was a secondary matter.” 

I cannot help applying those words to Europe today. 
And they are not the words of a foreigner or of someone 
in (someone who could ever have been in) a Ministry 
of Information. They are the words of the most remark 
able English soldier known to the whole world. “We 
have won Europe when we have taught the civilians in 
it to die for our ideal of freedom: the presence or ab 
sence of Hitler’s troops is a secondary matter.” 

Guerrilla attack, Lawrence noted, should be directed 
against whatever the enemy lacks most. The Turks were 
very short of material, and therefore his attacks were di 
rected mainly against material. To attack the unguarded 
railway, the stores almost undefended, was also the best 
policy for him because his Arab troops would sc arcely 
stand casualties. In war against the Nazis, whose meth 
od of warfare depends so much upon road transport and 
inflammable fuel and lubricating oil, it is clear that the 
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guerrilla has many material targets of this sort. But to 
wards the end of the Arab revolt, when the Turkish 
Army was breaking, Lawrence saw that the Arabs must 
be launched as a stinging swarm of raiders against the 
flank and rear of that army. While he was draining the 
lurkish strength, he liked to leave the Turkish railw ays 
just working, and not more than just working. W hen 

Allenby’s striking force was ready for the decisive blow, 

Lawrence sent his Arabs to cut and hold the Turk’s rail- 
way centers. The guerrillas’ target is chosen by the 
needs of battle, not by any absolute rule. 

Captain Liddell Hart's book, Colonel Lawrence, is 
the best description of Lawrence as a soldier and guer- 
rilla leader. In this book Captain Liddell Hart describes 
the final phase of the war in Palestine as one in which 
nearly half the Turkish forces south of Damascus were 
distracted by the Arabs. Two Turkish army corps, worn 
and wearied down until their strength, with that of the 
railway garrisons, was only about 14,000 fighting men, 
were pinned east of the Jordan. Liddell Hart writes: 

“The most remarkable feature is that, with some rela 
tively light assistance from Chaytor’s force, these Turk- 
ish masses were paralyzed by an Arab contingent that 
counted less than 3,000 men, and of w hich the actual 
expeditionary corps was barely 600 strong.” Allenby’s 
striking force only had to deal with the other half of the 
harassed and hopeless Turkish Army. 

And summarizing the whole campaign, Liddell Hart 
writes: “The wear and tear, the bodily and mental 
strain, that exhausted the Turkish troops and brought 
them to breaking point was applied by the Arabs, 
elusive and ubiquitous, to a greater extent than by the 
British forces. . . . They severed the line of communi- 
cation at the moment when it became the life-and-death 
line, when the fate of the enemy hung on this frayed 
thread.” 

Summarizing the man Lawrence, Liddell Hart also 
writes: “Military history cannot dismiss him as merely 
a successful leader of irregulars. He is seen to be more 
than a guerrilla genius—rather does he appear a strate- 
gist of genius who had the vision to anticipate the guer- 
rilla trend of civilized warfare that arises from the grow- 
ing dependence of nations on industrial resources.” 

It will be a tragedy if the British people, having pro- 
duced such a genius, fails to learn from him. And 
nothing was more astonishing in 1940 than to find that 
it was only our unofficial gang at Osterley Park who 
were talking about Lawrence’s methods of warfare; in 
the newspapers and in the training manuals and in lec- 
tures of high officers, who tried to teach us to fight like 
gentlemen, neither the Army, nor the home guard, nor 
the civilian was given Lawrence as an ex ample to think 
about and copy. What a queer country it is that pro- 
duces such men, and makes out of them heroes for boys 
but not teachers for the “serious.” The “serious’ ’ thing 
to do in modern war, if we are to judge from the efforts 
of officialdom, is to sit in a blockhouse that is the most 
obvious feature of any landscape and get what is com- 
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ing to you. It is to be defensive all the time ond 


nd te 
count any atts ck on your enemy as necessari post 
poned until you have forces equal i in numbers and ma 
terial stre ngth to that enemy. There would have been “ 


Arab revolt if that had been Lawrence’s way of think 
ing. 

Nor—to move on a few years—would the Irish Fre, 
State ever have come into existence if the Irish had x 
lieved that it was necessary, before they tackled Britain 
to have armaments equal to those of Britain. The Irish 

“Troubles” consisted of a guerrilla war fought by quite 
a small section of the population, backed up by the ma 
jority of the population. E. O’Malley’s book, called ip 
0 country On Another Man's Wound, and in Amer 

1 Army Without Banners, is almost as vivid and thrill 
ing a description of the risks and chances of guerrilla war 
as Denis Rietz’ € ‘commando, the story of the Boers ouer 
rilla fighting. In the Boers’ case they had the advantag 
of mobility; they were mounted infantry who could 
always ride round the E nglish infantry and could usy 
The Irish had n 
such advantage; they hz ms not even the relative mobility 
of Lawrence’s men on camels. But they realized that 
the streets of towns and villages are good cover tor the 
gue rrilla and the sniper. They did more roof-top fight 
ing than any force before or after them. And one of the 
best of O’Malley’s stories includes a ladder propped up 
silently against the blank, solid wall of a police station, 
and men sile ntly remov ing the slates from the root of the 
building in order to pour in gasoline and then throw in 
a match. 

The Irish were the first guerrillas to fight against an 
army that largely manciivesed by vehicle. T he | British 
forces in Ivelend ‘used gasoline -driven vehicles for move 
ment and for supply. ” Against these vehicles the Irish 
developed their weapons and techniques. After a period, 
no unarmored vehicle could be safely used in Ireland 
unless it was netted against the hand-grenade and was 
capable of using machine pun fire at once—against guer 
rillas manning an ambush. How important a wastage 
this can be, from the point of view of a modern com 
mander needing his trained men and his machine-guns 
for actual battle, can be seen when we realize that a mod 
ern motorized or mechanized unit may have one vehicle 
for every ten men, including machines needed for sup 
ply; and even infantry divisions not considered motor 
ized will have about one vehicle for every twenty-five 
men. If all these vehicles must have machine-guns and 
skilled machine-gunners on board, for fear of guerrillas. 
the drain on the enemy’s resources is enormous. 

Naturally one of the main ways in which guerrillas 
use improvised or partly improvised weapons and tac 
tics, against an army that moves by vehicle, is the use 
of high explosive i in the form of mine or hand-grenade, 
and fire in the form of “Molotov cocktail” or flame 
thrower. Some of these methods were developed in the 
war in Spain, not only for the attack on trucks but for 
the more difficult job of attacking tanks. The “dina 


ally ride away from E nglish cavalry. 
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who first tackled Fascist tanks in Spain were 
\sturians, to begin with, and they had learnt the 


-ricks of guerrilla warfare in the Asturian revolt of 1934. 
This business of tank-hunting and tank-stopping is one 
f the ways in w hich guerrilla tactics have forced them 
9 nto the accepted tactics of large-scale war. And 


he Spaniards showed that improvisation and the power 
to ot new tactics is an essential factor if the Fascist 
ichine is to be held up. 

[here was not as much actual guerrilla war behind 
‘he enemy's lines in Spain as there might have been. 
[he trouble was that the Republican Army had to be 
ilmost ee! improvised and could only be hastily 

Therefore most of the best efforts of those who 
knew rai to fight went into the training of this army, 
ind into the battles which it fought; a c: asual, slipshod, 
mateur way of fighting had to be ended in order that 
the Republican armies might remain in being as a 
striking force. There were therefore too few people to 
plan and carry out guerrilla activity behind the enemy's 
lines. General Franco’s forces had of course their own 
guerrillas, in the peculiar form typical of Nazi strategy. 
lhev had the Fifth Column. We had at one time what 
ve called a “Phantom Brigade” which operated behind 
General Franco’s lines in the south, where the fronts 
vere relatively open. Hemingway's book For Whom the 
Bell Tolls describes guerrilla fighting north of Madrid. 
lt was an essenti: al element i in our resistance to Fascism; 
t we had been able to develop it as successfully as we 
developed an army, that war might still be going on. 
\nd in that case this war we are now engaged in could 

never have started. 

In one sense the struggle of the guerrillas in Spain 
has not ended yet, and does not look like ending. When 
General Franco's forces, at the beginning of his revolt, 
seized the area around Seville, some miners from the 
Rio Tinto mines and some peasants made their way into 
the hills. Right throughout the years of the war in 
Spain these isolated guerrillas maintained their hiding 
places and their raids. They are there still; they still 
I iid 

Right in the north of Spain in the mountains of the 
\sturias, even stronger guerrilla forces held out for the 
l\epublic long after German bombers and Italian tanks 
had “conquered” the Republic of the Basques and its 
\sturian neighbors. Their ranks have been swelled by 
prisoners who have escaped from General Frarico’s over 
crowded prison camps. As month after month and year 
ifter year General Franco has shown the population of 
Spain that he has only leaden food to give them, these 
guerrillas in the hills have become of more importance. 
l'hey cannot defeat the Nazi grip on Spain; they cannot 
even defeat Franco, a much weaker thing. But what 
they could do, combined with a striking force, seems to 
me likely to be on a level with what their ancestors did 
when combined with Wellington’s men 

\t the other end of the world a Republic exists as 
in independent state because its rulers did not think it 
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necessary to stop fighting until it had enough tanks, and 
because its people fought as guerrillas even when the 
hghting front had gone far past them. The Chinese 
guerrillas have not only shown us new tactics; they have 
also solved some of the problems of supply for a guer 
rilla force. They have solved these problems in two 
ways. They have reduced to a fine art the business of 
getting arms and ammunition from their enemies. And 
secondhy they h: iVE deve loped ‘ ‘guerrilla industry,” little 
factories and works shops hidden and kept secret. They 
have ms ide some ol their essential industries ports ib r 
mobile, and so dispe rsed the it they are not a good target 
for Japanese bombs or ground forces. It is one of the 
most extraordinary stories in the history of warfare, and 
it is told with skill and detail in Edgar Snow's Scorched 
Earth. 

The Chinese guerrillas have even established a uni 
versity behind the J: apanese lines. They hold and operate 
from scores of counties, in which taxes are collected for 
the Chinese government and justice is administered by 
Chinese magistrates. In whole provinces of China—and 
some Chinese provinces are as big as France—the Japa 
nese can only hold the railways and large cities. Outside 
these, Chinese life goes on under the protection of the 
guerrillas—and Japanese deaths go on. 

China has a striking force as well as guerrillas, yet the 
long war there is a stalemate. This is because the 
Chinese armies have practically none of the weapons of 
a modern army. Because the guerrillas are so powerful 
and effective, even a small addition to the armament of 
the striking force might put the Chinese in a position to 
win back much of their enormous country, or even to 
drive the Japanese into the sea. At some point in this 
war's strategy that may be well worth considering. 

Whe n the story comes to be told of the re conquest ot 
Abyssinia from the Italians, it seems certain that the 
same combination will be seen, between striking force 
and guerrillas, as in larger campaigns. Some of these 
guerrillas were organized and led by British officers, and 
two of these officers are known to us through American 
reports. One of them, Brigadier Sanford, had lived in 
Ethiopia for 30 years as a trader; he contributed, clearly, 
the local know ledge that is so invaluable to a gue rrilla 
leader. Another of these officers, Major Orde Wingate, 
had trained and commanded Jewish irregulars in Pal 
estine, until they could meet Arab raiders on equal 
terms. His contribution has clearly been the tricks and 
tactics of irregular war. Why the story of these and 
other men, a story that may be almost as great as that 
of Lawrence of Arabia, has been ke pt hidden from the 
British public is one of the mysteries of this war. It is an 
old maxim in war to learn from your enemies; but how 
curiously comatose are a people and an army that 
avoids le: ining even from its friends. 

It is impossible to write of the history of guerrilla 
warfare without mentioning the history in the making 
today. The campaign in Russia is the greatest example 
of the use of mechanized force there ever has been in 
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the world; it is also the greatest example of guerrilla 
war. Guerrilla fighting is no new thing to the Russians. 
After the last Great War, when the Red Army had 
scarcely any arms or equipment, the Soviet Union 
fought against the armies of fourteen states invading 
Russia, and against Russian counter-revolutionaries. 
Much of the Red Army’s fighting had to be done, neces- 
sarily, by guerrilla or, as the. Russians call them, parti- 
san methods. They had not forgotten these partisan 
methods when the Nazi armies invaded their country. 

Because the newspapers have been full of Russian 
guerrilla fighting some people think that the Russians 
have discovered a new way of doing the job. But no ac- 
counts of really new methods have reached us. The last 
issue of Soviet War News to come my way reports that 
two Soviet Boy Scouts, aged twelve and fourteen, have 
been killing Nazi motorcyclists with a wire across a road. 
Che British Boy Scouts who demonstrated how this 
should be done at Osterley, when we had not enough 
older instructors, were about the same age. 

Perhaps there are no new methods of guerrilla war 
tare. Or pe rhaps new methods only grow up § gradually 
as weapons and explosives change. As far as I can see, 
the things the Russians are doing, and doing very effec 


tively, do not differ in essentials from the things we were 


teaching at Osterley in the summer of 1940. 

The Osterley gang advocated the improvising of 
grenades out of cocoa tins; the defenders of Odessa used 
caviar tins. As the reports come through, we find our 
bag of tricks “discovered” one by one in ‘the newspapers. 
We naturally should never have thought of caviar; but 
we had thought of the fact that even a highly mecha- 
nized modern army, fully equipped with all the latest 
stuff, would still need backing by improvisations made 
from the nearest handy material. 

One thing stands out from the Russian reports that is 


only paralleled by the Chinese and the Balkan guer 
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rillas. After the Nazi army has stormed through 


and left it, in the burned ee and little toy Ri 
soviets spring up again. One case has been reported of 
a Soviet pilot shot down in territory “occupied by the 
Nazis.” He fell among friends, and found that t! loca 
soviets had been reéstablished under guerrilla provectio; 


as soon as the Nazi troops were drawn away for the of 
fensive against Moscow. The pilot was injured and ha 
to lie up for a period until he was fit enough to travel o 
the “underground railway” to rejoin his unit. When }y 
was ready to leave, the ofhicials of the local soviet lecided 
that he must have a proper medical certificate stating 
why he had been absent for so long, and on this certif 
cate the proper rubber stamps and signatures were af 
fixed. 

That brings our rough outline of the past of guerrilla 
wartare right up to today. But we can see also th: shape 
of things to come in other news that reaches us as thi 
book is being written. The Times states that there ar 
hundred thousand insurgents in one little Balkan cou 
try, Yugoslavia. As this book is completed further news 

comes of a regular soldier, General Mihailovich, wh 
leads an “invisible army” blockading Belgrade, holding 
at least a quarter of Serbia and in possession of three 
air dromes. It is no longer a question of a future p 
tential outbreak of guerrillas in Europe; they have es 
tablished already in the Balkans the “Second Front 
that Britain still discusses. There are men fighting stil 
in Poland; from angry Norway and unhappy Franc 
comes news of the rising movement of revolt. And these 
guerrillas are not all “mountainy men’; great cities like 
Prague and Oslo show signs of the planning and organ 
ization that may at the right time burst out into strikes 


street fighting, the seizure of arsenals and Nazi stores o! 


arms, the growth of city guerrillas. That clearly can be 
the shape oF the future—if and when there is a striking 
force to do its share of the job. 


Esprit de Corps 


the task of the leader in promoting esprit de corps is to 
develop within each man the desire not only to do what is best for 
him but what is best for those who fight with him in combat against 
the enemy. It is esprit de corps that is the basis of unity of effort and 
accomplishment in battle.—Mayor Epwarp L. Munson in Leader- 


ship for American Army Leaders. 











Intelligent Intelligence 
Training 


By Captain James W. Bellah 


\ soldier garbed in dungarees bursts into a lecture 
hall where men assigned to the division intelligence 
school are meeting for the first time. The soldier hesi 
tates a moment in the doorway and then leaps upon the 
stage. Three soldiers dressed in assorted uniforms break 
through the doorway after him, rush and grapple with 
him. Behind them follows an MP who jumps on a 
chair, pulls his gun and fires two rounds into the tangle. 
It is so realistic that a student yells, “For God's sake, 
don't fire” and tries to stop the MP. 

Twenty questions, somewhat as follows, are then 
passed to the student-scouts: 

(1) How many men were on the stage? 

2) How many shots were fired? 

3) How many different types of headgear did you 

see? 

4) Did anyone on the stage speak? 

5) What did he say? 

6) How many men were wearing leggings? 
On which arm was the MP wearing his bras 
sard? 

8) How many weapons did you see? 

9) Was aw histle blown? 

10) How many times? 

lhe rest of the questions, all on the same order, are 
— to further determine just how observant the 
men are. That they all failed miserably is expected by 
the instructors but not by the men. It is in a consider 
ably chastened spirit then that they take heed when 
they are told that the rigidity of their minds is their 
greatest handicap and that the five avenues of approach 
their minds have (sight, sound, smell, taste, and touch 
ire barricaded by prejudices, beliefs, past experiences, 
ind past occupations. 

Having shown them that it is difficult té see fully 
and completely any swift action, we next undertake to 
show them that their minds are unaware of things they 
see” daily. Such questions are asked as: “How many 
times does the road from the main gate of the camp to 
the nearest town cross the railroad tracks?” 


“How many 
t tanks are at the Main Gate>” ‘ 


‘How many guns?” “Cali- 


ber?” “How many guns are there at the flagpole and 
what is their caliber>” 
Chey fail miserably on this test too, and thus they 
earn that virtually no individual is aware of what he 
sees, hears, smells, tastes, or touches. 





By this time each soldier is curious about the work 
ings of his mind and is on the alert to sweep away the 
subconscious cobwebs that condition it and keep it 
from being an alert, observing, truthful camera of the 
senses. 

The next thing on the program are the Rat Races 
which the men make a game among themselves and 
which develop and gauge each individual's 
alertness. 


mental 


Che soldier being tested rides in a jeep beside the 
driver; behind him sits the instructor, while in a truck 
following is the rest of the class. The instructor tells 
the student that the driver of the jeep is under his (the 
student's) control for stopping, starting, and all turns; 
that failing an order the jeep driver goes where he 
pleases and at a thirty-five mile an hour clip. The stu 
dent is armed with a map, a compass, a pair of binocu 
lars and his mind. He has twenty minutes in which to 
get the Bronx cheer from his fellows in the truck be 
hind. 

The instructor starts him off: “Take the convoy to 
Pepperell by the shortest route” and thereafter at two 
minute intervals he bombards the student with ques 
tions and orders: “How many railroad tracks under that 
bridge we just passed?” “I have word that the Pepperell 
road is blocked. Go in a general south-westerly direc 
tion, keeping to roads, until I give you another order.” 
“Who owned that farm you just passed?” 
name on a mail box. 


There was a 
“Where's your home town? All 
right, point in the general com pass direction it lies 
from here.” “What material was the foundation of the 
last house you passed made of?” (Important because 
that’s usually all that’s left of a house after shelling 

“Approximate elevation of the bald hill ahead? 


imate distance from here?” 


\p prox 
“What State license plate on 
the civilian car that just passed us? Number of occu 
pants? Men or women? 
that last house?” ‘ 
cars did you notice parked and in garages in that village 
we went through?” 


“Was there a telephone in 
‘Approximately how many civilian 

T here were enough to motorize 
the rifle companies of a battalion. ) And so on 

The Rat Race, at thirty to thirty-five miles an hour, 
brings the actions and reactions of the mind and the 
registration of the senses up to the speed of modern 
warfare and it is highly recommended for revit: =e 
the training of old-time intelligence men as well « 
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initial training for the new. It also makes a keen off-duty 
gambling game. Our men play it for a nickel a mistake. 

Our next dodge is the blindfold test. Half of the 
student body blindfolds the other half securely and 
takes them out into the countryside by groups and 
dumps them. 

The blindfolds removed, the victims are first asked 
where they are. Many of them know. It is surprising 
how much ingenuity it takes to lose them. They gauge 
truck speed fairly readily after the first run out, keep 
oriented by sensing turns of the vehicle and check their 
dead-reckoning by the warmth of the sun on their faces 
and hands. 

A map is handed backward men when the blindfolds 
are removed which shows the coérdinates of a point at 
which the trucks will be spotted in half an hour. If they 

find the trucks they ride home. 

Generally, we favor inadequate and ill-assorted maps 

-that is what they'll probably have in actual service. 
Sometimes we mutilate the maps by tearing, soaking, 
and muddying them for the purpose of driving home 
the need for map care and improvisation in the field. 

Towards the end of the school term a practical in- 
filtration problem is conducted usually in the vicinity 
of a town or a section of a camp. Built-up areas or 
heavily wooded and rugged country should be selected 
if possible in order to closely simulate actual combat 
conditions. The school is divided into two groups, each 
dressed in a distinctive uniform. To one group is as- 
signed the defense of the area while the other attempts 
infiltration into the area. 

The men on the defensive study and work out the 
problem without officer aid. They pick out concealed 
observation positions and post and relieve observers. 

The infiltrators are also on their own, planning their 
own methods and putting them into action. 

A time limit is set during which the infiltration must 
be made. To make it as realistic as possible, dawn, dusk, 
and other times when poor visibility prevails are gen- 
erally included in the time limit. Officers umpire the 
action from previously selected static positions so as 
not to give away movements or positions. They must 
rule whether the infiltrator or the observer was spotted 
first. When a man is spotted he is removed. 

Success is determined by the percentage of infiltrators 
that reach the objective. 

We have attempted to have all of our intelligence 
personnel qualify as drivers of motor vehicles. Fortu- 
nately, dh, been able to give them an idea of the 
capabilities and limitations of aerial observation by tak- 
ing them on flights. A great many have gone on Scout car 
problems with the divisional reconnaissance troop with 
the idea of having every man know something of every 
other man’s job. 

We teach soldiers that they are not to be heroes; that 
each man must decide some time during his mission that 
it_is better that he run—with the information he has— 
rather than stay to be captured with more information. 





ung 


We tell our intelligence men that in action, ond; 
tions and enemy pressure will ground the air recon 
naissance, that terrain and the enemy will often | mper 
mechanized and motorized reconnaissance, bi} tho: 
nothing will ever quite stop the soldier with an ‘ingen; 
ous mind and a pair of good feet. And they mus: always 
consider themselves the eyes, ears, nose, tongue and 
fingers of the division; that without them the division js 
like a man with no senses to register on his braii 

We stress that the intelligence soldier holds in th. 
palms of his hands the blood of 15,000 men. With tha: 
trust he has two solemn duties: Never to guess and 
never to cover up a mistake once it is discovered. 

We charge the S-2’s with advising the unit command 
ers On ways to conserve and minirhize expenditures of 
men and matériel and on how to get the maximum fron 
intelligence personnel. 

In addition to the men allotted by Tables of Organi 
zation, we add in our division school a medical bat 
talion contingent, an engineer battalion contingent, ar 
MP company contingent, a signal company contingent 
and a contingent from the QM battalion—all of whon 
go back to their units and spread the doctrine of “even 
one in the command a potential intelligence man.” 


G2 Prius 3 


We've got the tradition of “The Polack” in our d 
vision. Nobody knew how to pronounce his name 
everyone called him The Polack. He used to take walk: 
in France during the last war—at night, behind the 
enemy lines. He’d look around and see what the Ger 
mans were doing, bop off a few if they annoyed hin 
sleep in a strawpile if dawn caught him and come back 
to his outfit when he got homesick or hungry. He used 
the two-pistol system, one in his holster and one in his 
shirt. One night they caught him when he had a pal 
with him and relieved him of the holster gun. A coup! 
of kilometers down the road he pulled out the other 
gun, blew off his escorts’ tops, and came back with his 
friend. 

It was pretty well established that The Polack onc: 
infiltrated as deep as twelve or fifteen kilometers, look 
ing around and taking the evening air behind th 
enemy lines. 

This infiltrating apparently gave him relaxation fron 
the war. It became a hobby first and then an obsession 
Finally he was doing it all the time and they had to ti 
him up so that they could find him for special missions 

Legend also has it that once after the G-2 situation 
was presented to the division commander, he looked hi: 
booted staff officers over and said, “Now send me The 
Polack; we'll see whether he confirms this or not, gen 
tlemen.” 

The Polack has gone into the limbo of regimental anc 
division history, along with the private who ate three 
prospectors back in the Seventies. But his memory ling 
ers as theirs always will and no intelligence school in 
the division fails to mention the Polack. 
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\]] of which led to a serious consideration, a few 

ths back, of present-day foot reconnaissance deep 
in the enemy lines, which in turn led to a memo- 
lum to higher authority. The memorandum came 

k endorsed “Try it in the division.” Whereupon it 

. tried and as a result, got this final notation: “It 

rked!” over a BG's signature. 

\Vhen the discussion started, it was limited to infil- 

tion for S-2 and G-2 purposes, just as this part of 
‘he article will in the main be limited to the intelligence 
phases of infiltration. But just as The Polack stepped 
over into the “3” function when he drew his second 
pistol from his shirt and put his captors to it, there 
seems to be no valid reason why infiltrators should not 
in addition to their other duties shoot a general now and 
then, grenade a staff car, cut telephone lines, blow fuel 
and ammunition dumps and behave generally as para- 
troops and commandos—seeking only expensive targets 
of opportunity and softening up the front beyond 
bogged-down units which have been held up in an ad 
vance. 

In our division, however, we used them in the test 
purely as intelligence agencies. 

lhe personnel consisted entirely of battalion intelli 
yence sections and regimental intelligence platoons 
from the three infantry regiments, with their S-2’s. 

[he entire detail was attached to a provisional army 
corps in the field on maneuvers and opposed by a di- 
vision with attachments. The officer commanding the 
infiltration detail bivouacked the detail in the vicinity 
of corps headquarters and at about three o'clock each 
afternoon of the problem, went into consultation with 
the G-2 of the provisional corps to determine from him 
what information in particular would be of paramount 
importance to the corps commander prior to H minus 
| hour each following day. 

This being determined at least two hours before 
dusk, the infiltration detail was then split into the neces 
sary task forces and the task-force commanders with 
their details went immediately down to regiment to 
consult with regimental and battalion S-2’s for a final 
checkup on the local enemy situation. 

Task forces consisted of from five to about twenty 
infiltrators with a thick sprinkling of officers because 
tor the problem purpose we detailed an officer replace- 
ment or understudy to each of the nine battalion and 
three regimental S-2’s. The complete detail consisted 
therefore of about 185 men and twenty-four officers ex 
clusive of the detail commander and his two-oflicer staff. 

After the final conferences, the task forces turned in 
and slept until about 10:30 or 11:00 that night. 

Maps were prepared for each task in the meantime 
and phase lines stripped in on them to delineate zone-of- 
interior boundaries. Phase lines indicated the terminal 
depth of infiltration in each zone. Suspected enemy 
units, installations and organized antimechanized areas 
were indicated. In the case of the latter, the infiltrators 
were provided with rockets and given a zero of our 
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mechanized attack’s H hour minus 20 minutes to fire 
them—at which time observers in prepared positions 
took the azimuth of the rockets, estimated the distance 
and sent the resultant positions to the tank commander 
by motor courier just before his jumpoff—an invaluable 
aid to him in routing his attack. 

T he infiltrators scattered along a twomile front 
jumped off—or rather sneaked off at about midnight on 
their other missions—about one hundred individual 
John Soldiers, armed principally with their ingenuity, 
their comprehensive training, their enthusiasm for a 
new idea, and their self respect in the fact that in them 
had been instilled a consciousness of the solemn trust 
that is tacitly imposed on all personnel when it is de 
tailed to intelligence work. 

I wentv were captured. 

The rest returned with a most amazing array of in 
formation, all of which was on the army corps G-2 
situation map one hour prior to the corps attack 

Every enemy unit was identified down to battalion 
\ two-in-the-morning jam involving an enemy combat 
team was under fire from our artillery within forty 
minutes. Three gassing points were positioned. Three 
regimental and one division CP were located. A com 
plete movement to assembly areas for an enveloping al 
tack was discovered. Vehicle parks and kitchens were 
positioned. The main bulk of enemy artillery was lo 
cated and all of the areas that had been organized for 
antimechanized defense. (The only severe casualty was 
the enemy's loss of twenty cartons of cigarettes and 
about one hundred chocolate bars—on which, it is be 
lieved, a board is still sitting somewhere. 

Merely a maneuver—granted. 

But based entirely on factual, combat experience 
lhe Polack’s deep reconnaissances in the last wat 

If we discount ninety per cent of what we put on that 
maneuver G-2 map (for actual combat conditions) the 
ten per cent left would have been on the combat G-2 
map and ten per cent in war isn't hay. 

Infiltrating is about as tricky a piece of business to 
the individual as a river crossing or a landing operation 
is to large units. It is entirely an individual, one-man 
operation and its success in wartime will result entirely 
from the degree of training the individual imposes upon 
himself. Its failure will result in his immediate death, 
wounding or capture. 

He must learn to crawl noiselessly, slowly, and inter 
minably. He must be infallible in his orientation at all 
times. He must be as ingenious in the use of cover as 
a Comanche Indian. He must have the ruthlessness ol 
a knife-killer, the persistence of a fanatic, the endur 
ance of a martyr, and above all, the patience of a saint. 
In the case of The Polack, such a man was born. In the 
case of those who follow in his footsteps, training can 
bring them to the same degree of perfection, if it is in 
telligently planned, because it will be backed by the 
individual's enthusiasm for the one-man war he is train 
ing himself to fight. 
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Every battalion and regimental S-2 at the present which their training and ingenuity prompts {| 
time should not only be thinking along lines of deep, locate -and in general carry the tear of God 
foot reconnaissance, but he should actually be training enemy's heart. 





his men to carry it out. Remember that w hen the white Perhaps they can attack in waves—workiny on, 
man put his hands to fighting the Indian, he became a __ night, sleeping in concealed positions by day— with 
better Indian than the Indian himself. another wave following them the next night. In{\\tray : 
Possibly the time will come, when the repercussions ing on one general azimuth and exfiltrating on anothe; 
of that memorandum will result in infiltration battalions with a wad of information that will gladden the heay, 
or regiments, organized tactically by platoon or section of the stoniest G-2. 
corps troops, possibly, who can be requested by In a numerically inferior army—they might go a long 
bogged-down units. Troops with a joint “2” and “3” way toward softening up a superior force, by disr Iption 


function who will spread out thinly along a held line of its communications and hampering its command 
and start forward through it (as a continuation at night control, to a point where it could be decisively crushed 
of the bogged-down attack). And it wouldn't be too new in the United States 

Individual, highly trained soldiers who will penetrate | Army—because about five regiments subdued hundreds 
the enemy lines, and as individuals, cut and burn and — of thousands of Plains Indians not so many years back. 
demolish and kill expensive targets of opportunity by being better Indian fighters than the Indians wer 





Battlecraft on the Home Front 


From the target shooting and antiquated lectures of last year, the Home ' 
Guards have progressed to flame throwers, antitank mines and guns, gre- 
nades and tommyguns. They call it “battlecraft” and their instructors are 
the men who survived Greece and Crete. The New Zealand sergeant, who 
won the Victoria Cross by stalking and killing thirty-three Nazi snipers d 
around the Maleme airfield in Crete, is to them a more valuable instructor 
than the brigadier who has spent twenty years over maps. Silent approach 
to the enemy, competitive exercises in “hunting the Hun,” ju-jitsu and other 


, 
types of wrestling with no holds barred, the silent elimination of sentries, r 
games to develop keen observation, and effective concealment now occupy 

the Home Guard. 


Their training has been divided into “fieldcraft” and “citycraft,” because 
the leaders know that a different type of fighting is done in open country 
from that which must be employed among city blocks. “Citycraft” includes 
the utilization of the knowledge gained at such great cost in Spain, Poland 
and Russia. Block and street fighting is recognized as a military science in 
itself requiring particular tactics and adeptness. Even records of battles be- 

| 





tween Chicago gangsters and the police have been studied for fine points 

of gang warfare. Practically all of London's ministries and important build- 

ings have been stormed and defended time and again and the Home Guard : 
has been taught to cope with every possible problem that might arise in / 
actual combat.—“London Diary,” by Witu1aM Bayes, in The American . 
Mercury. 














TIRE TOPICS inten i 


Rushins 


you a Rushin? 

don’t mean one of Uncle Joe Stalin's boys—we 
are you a Rushin, one of those guys who, when 
s to go, has to go fast. A Rushin is a guy who gets 
uck ‘and tears up the road forty-fifty miles an hour 
urn some empty Coca-€ ‘ola bottles. He gets fifteen 


bac k on the 


of rubber rushin’ 


bottles but he wastes sixty 


A Rushin. 


y cents 
along. Haste makes 
u'd think with the desperate shortage of rubber 

||, that some of these Rushins would smarten up. 

But n trivial the errand, they teal 
y like the back of the truck was trying to bite the 


how 


. no matter 
of their pants off. 


Next time vou see a Rushin, snatch his ears off, will 


Overinflation 


Don't overinflate tires in the belief that with a few 
pounds of air in them they will require less fre 
quent checking. Pressures above those recommended 
the car manufacturer unbalance wheel alignment, 


cause poor steering and ruin front end assemblies. 
Checker Game 


1 letter to Army Motors a-lieutenant in a tank 
destroyer battalion writes that he doesn’t know how 
many organizations are using a similar system but here's 
what they re doing: 

Every day a battalion mechanic takes an air com 
pressor to each company and supervises while company 
mechanics inflate tires on all vehicles. 

Twice each week the inspection sergeant checks each 
tire for cuts, bruises, wear, and proper pressure. 

Once each week the battalion motor officer checks up 
on all the previous checkers. 


Tire Pressure 


There seems to be some doubt in the held as to the 
correct tire pressure to be carried on vehicles using 
front dual wheels. We have heard of some cases, where 
lor example, if the single front tires were my 
hity-fve pounds, the pressure was changed to 27% 
when duals were used. This may sound like a reason 
able procedure, but it is wrong. 

We received a letter the other day from some tire 
manufacturers which said in part: j 

When 


army vehicles are operating on soft or boggy 
terrain, 


it becomes necessary to reduce the inflation 


*T e po Motors is published monthly by the Technical Service 
Division, Holabird Quartermaster Motor Base 





pressure. In order to obtain added support, a minimum 
pressure of thirty-five pounds is recommended for tires 


mounted on flat base and for tires mounted on 


rims; 
drop center or semi drop center rims, twenty-five pounds 
is recommended 


double wheels 


as minimum. This applies to single or 


As a matter of explanation, all truck tires applied to 
wheels hav ing a diameter of seventeen inches o1 larger 


are on flat base rims. and fifteen 


Those on sixteen inch 
inch diameter wheels are drop center ofr 


center 


semi-drop 
rims 


All passenger car tires are on drop center rims 


) 
Remember, alwavs re inflate tires to the ir norma 


too, 
pressure as soon as the need tor lower pressure Is OVCI 

l ire pressures are a mystery to a good many drivers 
and they are apt to little 
Hat. This procedure will leave you 
stranded on the side ot a road st meday with a blow out 
and you'll have no one to blame but yourself 
ber: A truck drives on 


pay attention to their tires 


until they go 


) 
Re mem 


and that 


, that s all 


a cushion of air, 


cushion goes flat, well—you don’t drive 


Keep ‘em Bouncing 


If changing tires and fixing flats bores you, make 
vour tires “flat resistant” by keeping them properly in 
fated. A full and 
turns away nails. Firmly seated valve caps on good 
valves keep inflation exactly. at par. 

Fast or “jackrabbit” and rubber 
You might just as well throw a handful of nickels out 
the window every time you rush off jackrabbit style 

Remember, 


bouncy tire resists stone bruises 


Starts waste gas, oil, 


there’s not much rubber in the 
warehouses and consumption is way up. Don’t think 


S¢ Id ier, 


that the present production of synthetic rubber is going 
to see us through. Synthetic rubber at its prese nt pes ak 
production will satisty only about five per cent of the 
country’s normal needs. 

lighten up your belt, fella, do your bit to save rub 


ber. Get tire-conscious. We're going on siege rations 
Tires Are Like Wives 
Like the littke woman they take the beating when 


you make a fool of yourself they take the hamme nng 
from ditches and boulders and curbs that would soon 
blast the truck, without their protection, into a junk 
he ap. 


lires are made of what? Rubber? You're only a third 


right—two-thirds of a tire is fabric. Rubber bends and 
stretches plenty, but fabric doesn't—and that, bud, 
why tires are so easily ruined. The rubber in a tire is 


simply the binder that holds the fabric together, that 
keeps the air in. That —_— the air in—that's the im 
port ant thing: Keeping the air in. 

















The Nazis have complained of the deadly accuracy 

cunningly camouflaged Soviet snipers. Left, a rifl : :s 
concealed in the dense foliage of a Russian thicket date 
a bead through his telescopic sight. Below is a syebol of 
the Russian soldier’s ability to withstand the rigors - 
snow and ice. This sniper is armed with an antitank rifle 
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Russian women are credit 

with working heroically 3 
the factories to tm ® 
needed war equipment. Ta 
group are greasing she 

preparatory to packing thea 
for shipment to the from 
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yically 


These pictures of the Red Army in ac- 
tion were taken for the most part, in 
September and October last year, at the 
time Hitler and his generals were mak- 
ing periodic announcements of com- 
plete victory before the arrival of 
winter. As the world now knows the 
Soviet soldiers withstood the onslaughts 
of the enemy, and themselves attacked 
through a long and bitter winter. 
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Sledges drawn by dogs 
have been used exten- 
sively in the north. This 
dogteam is drawing a 
machine gun through the 
snow of a Russian winter. 
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The caption on this radio- 
photo reads: “Hitlerite 
soldiers begin to sur- 
render ever more fre- 
quently under the pres- 
sure of the Red Army on 
the southwestern front.” 








The Russians call their mor- 
tar a minethrower. In the 
picture at the right the crew 
is firing from a prepared 
position, while in the lower 
picture the minethrower is 
being moved through a 
woods to a new position. 


This big artillery piece was not identified as to 
type or size. At the time the picture was taken it 
was in action somewhere on the northern front. 








Infantrymen following Russian 
tanks across an open field. 
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The crew of this antiaircraft 
machine gun is credited with 
having shot down three Ger- 
man planes on the same day 
that this picture was snapped. 


oe 
This Red combat group be- 
longs to “Smirnov’s Division.” 
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PART THREE 


By Blake Clark 


THE NITHAU STORY 


Everyone in Hawaii was thrilled and delighted with 
“the Niihau story,” as it was immediately called. We 
were delighted because the irrepressible Hawaiians had 
not failed us. No matter how history has passed them by, 
when it comes down to the fundamentals of manhood 
and womanhood—the good old eternal virtues of courage 
and loyalty—the Hawaiians are right there, fighting 
with the rest. It pleased us, too, because it localized the 
war, made it Hawaii's war, to a degree at least. Dog- 
fights have taken place above battle-fields the world 
over, but “the Niihau story,” with all its circumstances 
of locality and Hawaiian character, could never have oc 
curred anywhere else. 

Whatever happens on Niihau is of exceeding interest 
to us in Honolulu simply because nothing ever happens 
on this little isle 120 miles away—or if it does we do not 
hear about it because we have no means whatever of 
communicating with it. This story began soon after the 
attack on December 7. Honolulu papers did not get it 
until December 16. That’s how it is on Niihau. No tele- 
phones, no radios—either sending or receiving—no 
wireless, or two-way communication of any sort even 
with her neighbor Kauai, only thirty miles. away. The 
little community of fewer than two hundred Hawaiians 
on Niihau have led their own peaceful lives away from 
the rest of the world. Yet when America went to war, 
this most remote and peace-loving of all her communi- 
ties was brought into the battle on the very first day. 

It was about one o'clock when a single-seater plane 
flew low over the little island and zoomed to the ground 
in a crash. 

Hawila Kaleo-hano ran out of his house and saw the 
cracked-up plane with the emblem of the Rising Sun on 
its wings. A Japanese pilot was lying in the dirt a few 
feet away. While the flyer was still dazed, Hawila took 
his pistol and some papers. Hawila had not heard of the 
war. 

Hawaiian men, women, and children came running 
from their small homes. 

“What shall we do?” they asked each other. Nothing 
of the kind had happened on Niihau since any of them 
could remember. Nor had their parents ever included 
such a strange thing in all their stories of fish and gods. 

“Treat him with aloha,” they said. “The poor man is 
hurt. Let us take him to Mr. Robinson’s house.” 


*From Remember Pearl Harbor! by Blake Clark. Copyright 1942 


by Blake Clark. Reprinted by arrangement with Modern Age Books, 
publishers. 


Mr. Elmer Robinson, of Kauai, is the owner of the 
island. His is the largest house on Niihau. When in the 
past any guest had arrived—though guests were rare 
they had gone to Mr. Robinson's. 

So by means of two Japanese who had lived on 
Niihau for many years, they informed the flyer of their 
intentions, and then accorded him the most hos; vitable 
treatment with which Niihau could favor any Visitor 

After resting for two days and nights, eating well from 
the bounty of his Hawaiian hosts, the enemy pilot began 
to scheme. Harada, one of the Japanese, with whom th: 
pilot had become friendly, had told him about th 
motor-sampan that came over from Kauai every Friday 
with mail and goods. When it returned to Kauai this 
Friday, it would carry his story. It would come back to 
Niihau with soldiers. 

Perhaps the pilot thought, “Why not turn my stum 
bling block into a stepping stone? I can use a motor 
sampan. Maybe I can reach the Carolines in it.” 

He had a long talk with the two Niihau Japanese. Hi 
was persuasive. Possibly he spoke in nostalgic terms of 
Japan, of one’s duty to the Emperor, no matter how far 
one may be from snow-capped Fujiyama and the green 
isles of home. Perhaps he threatened to kill them if they 
did not do as he said. 

Harada went out on a search for the pistol which 
Hawila had taken from the pilot and hidden 

Shintani, the second of the Niihau Japanese, knocked 
at Hawila’s door. Could he have the papers that Hawila 
had in keeping for the pilot? The flyer was well now and 
would like to have them back. 

“No,” said Hawila. 

The pilot was willing to pay. 

“Haukele!” (“Get out—fast!”) 

Shintani became frightened. What would the pilot do 
to him if he returned without the papers? He ran of 
into the woods and hid there. 

An hour later Hawila looked out of his window and 
saw Harada, the pilot, and a Hawaiian youth approach 
ing his house. Looking closely, the man in the house sav 
that Harada had the pistol in the youth’s back. Hawila 
slipped out the back way. The pilot searched the house. 
but did not find the “war papers. 

Hawaila ran to warn the village. 

The two Japanese were already lifting the machine 
gun out of the plane. The Japanese pilot turned on the 
radio, but it would not work. They set the machine gun 
up in a carriage belonging to the Robinsons, trained it 
on the village, and started firing. The terrorized peopl 
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ut their back doors to the woods and seashore caves. 
was on Friday. After nightfall, when the two 
ese made a great bonfire of Hawila’s house and the 
ked plane, Hawila persuaded five other Hawaiians 
«) make a break with him. They ran to the barn for 
-he.r horses, leaped on them bareback, and dashed away 
r the fire of the pilot's machine gun. 
ey rode eighteen miles to the beach at Kii, where 
1ergency whaleboat lay. Pushing off in it, the men 
| steadily for ten hours to cross the rough thirty- 
mile channel. They landed on Kauai early Saturday 
mo! ing. 
.rmy authorities dispatched a local Japanese, Lieu- 
enant Mizuha, and a squad of men from the 299th In- 
fantry to return to Niihau and round up the enemy. 

\eanwhile, developments on Niihau were not wait- 
ng for the rescue party. While the party was debarking 
from Kauai, on Niihau the pilot and his man Harada set 
wut to find Hawila, intending to force him to surrender 
the papers (probably maps). They searched in the caves 
long the seashore. Hawila was not there. They cap- 
‘ured a Hawaiian named Benjamin Kanahele and his 
vile in one of the caves and forced him to help in the 
search for Hawila. 

Benjamin knew that Hawila had escaped to Kauai, 
but pretended to search. His wife followed her husband. 

‘Hawila! Hawila!” Benjamin Kanahele’s voice echoed 
through the woods. He led the party to a wall made of 
jagged lava rock. 

lhe pilot realized that this was a wild-goose chase. 
His brown face turned red. Sweat stood out on his fore- 
head. He yelled in rage to Harada. 

“He is going to shoot you and everyone on the island 
it you do not find Hawila,” Harada told the Hawaiian 
couple. The pilot carried a shotgun he had taken from 
one of the houses—the only firearm in Niihau’s arsenal. 
His pistol stuck out of one of his boots. 

Harada was carrying the cartridges. At a sign from 
the pilot, Harada handed him the cartridges, taking the 
shotgun. At the moment the shotgun passed hands, the 
six-foot Hawaiian jumped the Japanese flyer. 

The Japanese jerked his pistol from his boot and 
tried to shoot, but Kanahele's wife, following the ex- 
imple of Hawaiian women of old who went to battle 
with their men, rushed in and grabbed his arm. 

lhe flyer yelled at Harada in Japanese. Harada strug- 
gled with the strong Hawaiian woman. She had to let 
go the pilot’s arm. He shot Kanahele. The bullet went 
nto his ribs. The wounded Hawaiian jumped the Japa- 
nese again. The pilot shot him again, this time in the 
hip. He shot a third time and hit the Hawaiian in the 
groin. 


‘Then,” Kanahele said to the English interpreter to 
vhom he later told the story, “I got mad.” 

The enraged Hawaiian came down upon the Japa- 
nese like a killer whale upon a shark. He seized him 
bodily and hurled him with a terrific slam against the 
lava stone wall. 
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Then he remembered that Harada had the shotgun. 
He turned and saw Harada clumsily placing the muzzle 
of the gun to his stomach, trying to shoot himself. He 
was in such a hurry that he missed as the shotgun kicked 
itself out of his hands. He grabbed it up, placed it 
against his stomach again. This time he succeeded, and 
the gun did its work. 

Kanahele wheeled to see if the pilot was getting to his 
feet. He was not. The Hawaiian’s wife had rushed in 
again to her husband’s aid. She had grabbed a big rock 

“She was plenty hu-hu [angry], that woman,” Kana 
hele said. “She started right in to beat that pilot's brains 
out. She did a pretty good job.” 

By this time, Benjamin Kanahele, with three bullets 
inside him, was not feeling well. He sat down by the 
stone wall. His wife ran to the village for help. But 
while aid was coming on horseback, he grew tired of 
waiting, got up and walked to the village alone. 

In Hawaii we said, “This is the story of Niihau, an 
epic of tragedy and heroism. This is the story of true 
Hawaiian warriors, Benjamin Kanahele and his loyal 
wife.” 

And we said, “Warn the Japanese not to shoot 
Hawaiians more than twice. They get mad the third 
time.” 


REMEMBER PEARL HARBOR! 


[ have had my wish. I have lived history. The audaci 
ous attack on Pearl Harbor is of world-wide significance 
For one thing, it gives us in Hawaii and, I should think, 
everyone on the mainland United States a new concep 
tion of the strength of the Axis Powers. We heard many 
cock-and-bull stories here about Japanese lack of initia- 
tive and imagination—that any ability they possessed 
was solely imitative. If we had believed some, we would 
have thought that every ship in the Japanese Navy 
would fall over on its side if it steamed into rough 
water. Now we have learned the hard way. 

No matter how much we despise the Japanese Naval 
Command which planned and executed one of the most 
treacherous and despicable stabs in the back ever given 
any nation, we have to hand it to them. The bold-faced 
treachery of it surpasses even Hitler's attacks on peace 
ful nations. But, like Hitler, they delivered the first 
blow well. If you can forget the ethics of it, you are 
forced to admit—I will not say to admire—the imagina 
tive daring of the attack. For one hour and twenty min 
utes, the Japanese air and naval forces achieved the im 

s0ssible. 

We in Hawaii were amazed and flabbergasted when 
we tried to analyze “how it happened.” We refused to 
dwell on this question. We suppressed vain speculation 
and awaited the report of the investigating committee. 
No matter what else that report revealed, it gave im 
plicit testimony to the long-time, skilled planning of the 
Japanese. Their imperialist and military rulers are des 
perate but strong. | 7 
Japan is not acting alone, but in collaboration with 
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the other members of the Axis. We think she has put 
her money on the wrong horse. Nevertheless, it is highly 
significant that she made the Axis her choice to win. We 
are confident that Japan is wrong, and that Russia and 
Britain will continue to deal Germany and the Axis 
crushing blows. But here in Hawaii we have learned 
that it is important to act as though the thing which we 
believe cannot happen, may happen. We believe that it 
is necessary to act as if Russia and Britain may not crush 
the Axis. 

We hear phrases like “Commit national hara-kiri,” 
which suggests that the Japanese have willfully thrown 
themselves into this war as a dramatic, desperate, but 
hopeless gesture to preserve their national honor. 
Though all of us have the deepest, sincerest respect for 
the gallant defenders of Wake Island, Hong Kong, Ma- 
nila, and Kuala Lumpur, the fact is that these places 
fell. Japan lost heavily there and at Pearl Harbor, but 
she did not commit hara-kiri. Far from it. Japan is on the 
offensive. She has not proceeded according to schedule, 
perhaps, but she has proceeded—and is still proceeding. 
If she takes Singapore—and the city is in mortal danger 
at this writing—she has only to consolidate her gains to 
continue with her far-sighted, daring plan. 

We have learned the strength of the Axis, but that 
knowledge has brought us the blessing of consolidation. 
Here in Hawaii, as in the whole United States, Pearl 
Harbor has merged all groups into common action. We 
had our fascist-minded Le just as the mainland had. 
We had individuals: here who were inclined to do busi- 
ness with Hitler—who did not admire him, perhaps, but 
who envied him his lack of labor problems. We had our 
America Firsters. . To be sure, they, like their 
friends in the States, joined in the clamor of indignation 
that rose against the attackers. . . . 

Since feeling the muscle of the Axis, we feel much 
nearer to it. We had a taste of blitzkrieg. The Nazi- 
Fascists technique hit us. The physical parallels be- 
tween the attack on us and those on German-occupied 
countries reminded us directly of other parallels be- 
tween Japan and the Axis. Before that Sunday, we be- 
lieved our books and the accounts of our foreign corre- 
spondents, but we paid little attention to them. They 
told us of Japan’s suppression of dangerous thoughts, 
her expulsion of university professors, her re-writing of 
standard history according to the fascist pattern, and her 

rsecution of foreign students for liberalism. I myself 
fais traveled in Japan and been followed by her agents. 
Many of us here have; but until Pear! Harbor, we only 
laughed at the naiveté of the Japanese. We believed, but 
we forgot. F 

Now, no matter how we hate and despise the Japa- 
nese imperialists, just as we hate those who paid Hitler, 
we no longer say they are naive, any more than Hitler is 
naive. Japan’s imperialists see clearly what they must do 
at home and abroad in order to survive. At home, they 
have probably succeeded. It seems—and we should act 


as if it were true—that the fascist mind has completely 


lune 


dominated the population. We have even less hope of ; 
revolution in Japan than in Germany. : 

Japan claims that there were suicide pilots in the a 
tack on Pearl Harbor. Our Navy does not think so. Ty» 
“suicide submarines” were caught. It is believe. that 
these small craft were launched some two hundred mile: 
from Pearl Harbor. The Tokyo radio insists proud), 
that the whole attacking force was an immense mac 
suicide squadron. We do not have to condescend to 
believe the Tokyo radio in order to grant that the Japg- 
nese rulers have achieved a temporary blind obedience 
to them and to the Emperor that is exceedingly dan 
gerous to us. 

What kind of conditioning would make a suicide sub 
marine operator lie alone in the dark caverns of the sea, 
waiting an opportunity to die in the muck of the ocean? 
What produces such fanatic loyalty to the Emperor and 
to the ruling class which he represents? We cannot help 
asking ourselves these questions. In the answer to them 
we seek some explanation of the attack. 

Groping for these answers, we come with a fresh 
mind to the old facts which we had let go in one ear and 
out the other. We recall the want and poverty of the 
masses of Japan—poverty created by the wholesale ap 
propriation of the nation’s wealth and resources into the 
greedy hands of the five families: the Mitsuis, the Mit 
subishis, and the rest. We remember how children are 
taught superstitious loyalty to the Big Five's friend, 
Hirohito. How truth is kept from school children from 
the time they are three years old. How they were never 
encouraged, as in our schools, to think for themselves, 
but trained instead to believe that blind, unquestioning 
loyalty is the supreme virtue. 

If the Big Five of Japan had solved Japan’s social 
problem, given Japan’s people food, they would not 
have had to give them fanaticism and superstition. We 
knew this before, and some had heard it until they 
were bored, but on that terrible Sunday morning we 
realized with a jolt that Japan and the Axis will, if they 
can, impose this intellectual and social blitzkrieg upon 
us by a blitzkrieg of arms. 

* * + 

Right now, when we say “Remember Pearl Harbor!’ 
we are thinking of preparation and war. We are think- 
ing of immediate defense of our actual lives. We are 
thinking, too, of what makes life worth living in 
America and why we are willing to die rather than sur 
render what we have gained in the past two hundred 
years. We are so convinced of the rightness of the funda 
mental conception of democracy that we hardly stop to 
think of it in concrete terms. But we know that it is on 
the basis of hundreds of pictures of democracy in action 
every day of our lives that we act now, intuitively, to 
defend it. 

Each of us has his own picture of what it is he is de- 
fending. I think at once of Greenfield, Tennessee, the 
small town where I spent my formative years. Green- 
field had a lot of democracy. There was not a home in 














avn that I, as a growing boy, did not feel welcome 

- and sit down to a meal. I knew the shape and 
rext ure a each housewife’s biscuits—how Mrs. Lett’s al- 
wavs had brown spots of baking powder in them, how 
\\;s. Hanaway’s were small and white. Mrs. Mac 
Ready made her own ketchup, spicy and oad. 
| never knew what it was to feel that someone was 
beter” than I. Some were stronger, handsomer, 
brichter, but no Greenfielder would have understood 
what is meant by class differences. My father probably 
never made over 150 dollars a month in his life, yet he 
was one of the town’s leading citizens, and I have alw ays 
been proud of him. I mowed lawns and knew everyone 
well. They all praised me when I worked hard, and com 
p slained if I failed to pull the weeds. 

In school I had a square deal. The first year I played 
football I was accepted as a man by the older fellows 
who sat on the curb in front of Brasfield’s Drug Store 
every Sunday. Later, at V anderbilt University, I ran the 
campus pool room, yet | belonged toa fraternity, went 
to the dances, and had perfectly wonderful dates every 
week. My professors encouraged independent thinking 
| sat up nights concocting ways to confound “Eddie” 
Mims and “Cocky” Sanborn and got A’s and B's for 
being a good fighter. I encountered broadmindedness 
more often than meanness. 

In my profession too, | have had a square deal. We 
have a small university here in Hawaii—small enough 
still that every professor knows the president. We do not 
have a teachers’ union, because not enough professors 
feel that they need it. Whenever some of us decide that 
we want one enough to work for it, we can have it. In 
the meantime, we talk things over with the president. 

Before I had written a book, I suspected that getting 














































would introduce me to somebody. I wrote a book, sent 
it to two publishers who rejected it for what appeared 
to be sensible reasons. I sent it to a third,*who took it. I 






read it and had formed their decision on the basis of the 


book alone. 
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a manuscript accepted probably depended upon pulling 
strings, getting a good agent, meeting somebody who 


wrote another book, which I showed to publishers in 
New York. Those who rejected it talked about the 
manuscript in such detail that I felt convinced they had 
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47 
My attitude towards the publishers was perhs aps naive 
but my faith in the democracy that exists in America 
was so renewed that I felt inspired. ' ‘If I can write a good 
book, I can get it published,” I thought. That convic 

tion helped me re-write my book. When I finished, the 
second publisher who saw it took it. 

These pictures are in the back of my mind when | 
hear or read or think “democracy.” In the minds of 
Americans everywhere there are thousands of similar 
pictures. Each seems trivial, but together they add 
up to some mighty impressive facts—the fact of equality 
of opportunity and the fact of freedom. These are what 
democracy means to me. 

[ am no Pollyanna. I know that there are far too many 
people in the United States who have not experienced 
freedom and equality ot opportunity to the same de gree 
that I have. 

If I thought that after this war America was going to 
be dominated by men of autocratic mind, | would 
feel weary and spiritle ss indeed. I believe that when we 
have dealt the most powerful autocrats in the world 
their death blow, we will have an easier time of it with 
those lesser ones at home. | believ c that we will learn 
have already learned—from the mistakes of the autocrat 
ridden Axis countries. We want not only to preserve our 
democratic institutions, but to extend democracy 
to the shores of Japan. 


even 


The treachery, frightfulness, and ruthlessness of the 
attack on Pearl Harbor springs from a social system in 
desperation. A healthy social system does not arm for, 
nor launch, wars of conquest and acquisition. It does not 
rear men who will strafe ambulances and civilians in the 
streets. . 

When the peace comes, remembering Pearl Harbor 
will mean remembering the tubercular-ridden, under 
fed fanatics of Japan, bred by cruelly unjust social rela 
tionships. It will mean seeing to it that more equality of 
opportunity exists in America. It will mean making cer 

tain that the people in every country will be allowed to 
provide for their own livelihood. It will mean permit 
ting these people to set up forms of government that will 
render fascism and its consequences impossible. 
not only in war but in peace, will we 
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Then, 
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JUNGLE WARFARE 






Part Three (Condensed from Field Manual 31-20) 


Since the jungle fighter finds his observation and 
fields of fire quite limited by dense and rank growth, he 
must rely in the main on short- range weapons that he 

can manhandle over difficult terrain and keep sup- 
plied with ammunition. Our peacetime tropical training 
experience and the lessons of the present war have 
taught us that the only reliable ground transportation 
for either weapons or ammunition in a jungle is the 
soldier himself. He may perhaps be supplemented by 
carrying parties, or pack animals. But rarely if ever does 
the soldier in the jungle find roads suitable for other 
kinds of transportation. 

He must rely chiefly on his rifle, automatic rifle, car 
bine, pistol, submachine gun, bayonet, hand grenade, 
and machete. The machete, the ‘indispensable tool of 
the jungle soldier, is also an excellent weapon in a 
hand-to-hand fight. 

The light machine gun and the 60-mm. mortar, 
though somewhat less maneuverable and less suited to 
instant use, are also indispensable. Their ammunition 
is difficult to transport, but that is true of virtually every- 
thing used in the jungle. Where water transport or 
plenty of pack animals can be used, the 81-mm. mortar 
and the heavy machine gun are valuable, both because 
of their fire power and because they can be manhandled 
for short distances. 

All other types of weapons have a more limited use 
because they are difficult to transport, supply, and em- 
place, and because their effectiveness is restricted by 
the jungle growth. This is especially true of field artil- 
lery guns. Although pack howitzers are somewhat more 
suitable for jungle use, they too have their limitations— 
bulk and difficulty of ammunition supply. The density 
of the jungle almost always limits artillery fire to short 
ranges and ground observation is usually impossible 
and air observation extremely limited. But in some 
jungle regions the fighter will find savannas (open 

lains) where jungle growth may not be dense or may 
be lacking, and also villages and towns. In these areas 
and against the enemy in villages and towns he can 
find real use for artillery and other supporting ground 
weapons. Hence, in preparing for jungle fighting a 
leader ought first to study carefully the lay of the land 
in his probable area of operations. Not only will this 
help him materially in determining suitable weapons 
for his forces but it will also virtually tell him what 
armament he needs. 

Combat aviation may substitute for artillery and 
mortars in dense jungle, even though observation from 
the air is limited and difficult. To give a measure of 
safety to his ground troops and insure efficient work 


by his aviation, the commander must definitely locat, 
the t targets for his airmen. One way of doing this is by 
marking the location of his own troops by pyrote: hnics. 
panels, or other visual means and then giving by radio 
the bearing and distance of the target. 

Jungle fighting is mainly in the hands of the infantry 
man and it usually means savage, close-in fighting. He 
cannot expect much support from other arms, for this 
will often be impracticable or impossible. He must reh 
on himself and his own weapons. 

As he studies his terrain the leader should decid 
just which of his different organic infantry weapons he 
can use in each part of the area of operations. This stud) 
and the mission he has will dictate the organization of 
the task forces he needs in order to give them maximum 
mobility and fighting effectiveness. 

He will usually find that mechanized units cannot be 

used except on roads, fairly dry trails, and in savannas 
Horse cavalry will usually be confined to trails and 
open areas but small cav alry detachments may be useful 
for reconnaissance. In the rainy season of jungle areas, 
however, even small cavalry units so churn up the 
trails as to bog down any troops—foot or mounted—that 
follow. Sometimes trails, streambeds, or roads can be 
used by cavalry for surprise flanking or enveloping at 
tacks. Native ponies are usually the most suitabk 
mounts for cavalry in the jungle, partly because they 
eat much less and are used to the feed obtainable lo 
cally. 

Artillery also has its troubles in the jungle. Poor 
trails usually keep mechanized, motorized, or even 
animal-drawn guns from going along with jungk 
columns. Pack artillery is up against the same march 
ing difficulties as horse cavalry. Also, it is seldom that 
anything but direct fire can be used and the effective 
area of burst is limited by the growth. But if it is ex 
pected to do much fighting in clearings, along river 
banks, or on beaches, then pack artillery will be useful 
—if it can be gotten through. Both animal-drawn and 
motorized artillery may be used if the roads or trails are 
in good shape. 

The ratio of the different types of artillery ammu 
nition carried should be modified to meet the conditions 
expected. Although caliber 75 shell is not economical 
for firing persistent chemicals and smoke in open tet 
rain where heavier guns can be readily moved, its use is 
justified in the jungle where no bigger guns can g' 


Moreover, persistent chemicals and smokes dissipate 


far more slowly in the jungle than in the open. 


The short ranges, and the general restriction of tar- 


gets to those along relatively narrow trails and stream 
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beds, will make battery or platoon artillery fire unusual. 
Each gun section usué ally forms a team with a small in- 
tantry group. 

Chemical troops will usually find that only pack 
units will be practicable and that these will have the 
same limitations as pack artillery, except that chemical 
mortar ammunition is lighter, hence fewer animals are 
needed. 

[he ratio of smoke and of persistent to non-persistent 
chemicals for jungle use is based, as in more open ter 
rain, On W hether the mission is offensive or defensiv e. 
Incendiaries are useless except in the dry season and 
then only in sparse areas where the sun penetrates qe 
dries out the undergrowth. Ordinarily the bulk « 
chemical ammunition to be used consists of janet 
mines and smokepots placed by hand. When mines or 
cylinders are on hand, barriers of persistent chemicals 
may be placed along paths and trails, and across vital 
areas. In damp weather and in dense growth, persistent 
chemicals may stay effective for as long as two months, 
and nonpersistent chemicals will also last longer than 
in other climates. 

There should be engineer troops with every jungle 
expedition. Their chief jobs, of course, are bridging, and 
preparing obstacles and demolitions (or clearing them 
away), trail cutting and maintenance, water purifica 
tion, and siting small defensive works. With only pack 
transport usually available, engineer supplies must 
often be limited to explosives and tools. But the jungle 
itself will furnish the material for many jobs. 

Mechanized or armored units have little fighting 
value in the thick jungle itself, but they can be effec- 
tively used on savannas or other open areas and against 
villages. 

Antiaircraft artillery is ordinarily ineffectual owing 
to the density of the growth and the di fficulty of mov- 
ing the guns. For antiaircraft protection the troops will 
have to rely on concealment, and on weapons suitable 
tor use against low-flying airplanes. 

Air force operations are also difficult in and over 
jungle areas. Its observation aviation has only limited 





Filipino troops at work clearing a trail through the jungle on Bataan. 


usefulness, but it can sometimes identify and report the 
location of friendly columns or detachments and ad 
just fire for artillery. Heavy bombers find few favorable 
targets. But medium and light bombers give jungle 
fighters their best substitute for artillery support. Here 
the infantryman’s main problem is to precisely describe 
to the airman the targets on which his bombs ar 
needed. More often than not, available maps are inac 
This means that the 
air ground team must work out a method tor designat 


curate—or there won't be any. 


ing targets, say smoke shells fired from mortars upon 
the targets. 

When conditions are suitable for them, parachute 
troops can be used to reinforce jungle columns or seize 
and hold critical ground in advance of those columns 

Before beginning a tropic jungle expedition the com 
mander should hire natives as guides, carriers, scouts, 
and auxiliaries. When his mission is protect the 
country against invasion, he can usually count on the 
help of the local authorities. Guides whose loyalty and 
integrity are unquestioned should be carefully selected 
and hired before the operations begin. 

Carriers and scouts should also be hired beforehand 
From among these it will be possible to pick out sult 
able men to form the nucleus of an organized force of 
native troops which will be of the greatest help in an 
operation in strange country. Such men are invaluable 
for scouting, raiding, and harassing the enemy com 
munications. Their familiarity with the region and 
their know ledge of the people and the language will 
more than offset their limited training. And alliance 
with native. troops strengthens our solidarity against 
a common enemy. 


MarcHes AND Camps 


Men must be hardened and conditioned for jungle 
warfare by marches and exercises through jungle 
country. Since the going is tough and units will often 
march in single file over steep, narrow, and often 
muddy trails. it can be seen that both men and animals 
must be thoroughly accustomed to such campaigning 
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Moreover, they must be well hardened to packing full 
loads along bad trails. 

All leaders must keep a close eye on clothing, equip- 
ment, packs, saddles, and leather. Leather wears rapidly 
in the jungle, especially shoes. And if leather gear is 
old or worn it should be replaced before starting on a 
long march or on a period of extended jungle service. 

The leader must prepare the details of his march be- 
forehand, bearing in mind the size of his unit, the ca- 
pacity and number of trails, the distance to go, the 
season, and the methods of supply and evacuation. He 
should try to move by daylight, for concealment and 
cover are ample and it is easier by day to avoid ambush. 
Night movements in the jungle are extremely difficult. 

As a rule, there are no parallel trails and time and 
men cannot be afforded to cut new trails for a long 
march. Columns usually march in single file, with re- 
and on a time schedule. Animals 
should not be sent ahead of foot troops, especially on 
muddy trails. 

Mule pack units should be supplied late in the after- 
noon or early in the morning while the troops are still 
in camp. This permits pack units to move while the 
trails are free and to keep their normal gaits, the walk 
and amble. 

The leader must make or have made a thorough route 
reconnaissance before each march. If the tactical situ- 
ation permits, a reconnaissance party of officers and 
men should go over the trail to check its condition and 
the time and distance of the march. They also look for 
new routes around bad places; mark trails and streams 
to be bridged; revise maps and mark camp sites, water- 
ing points, and rest areas on them. At the end of the 
reconnaissance they supply the leader with a trail report 
which will enable him to make his plans for the march 
of his force and any new trail cutting or construction 
necessary. 

If the report shows the route to be practicable, he 
should send out parties to clear, widen, and mark the 
trails, and build bridges. If the report shows the route 
to be impracticable, then a new trail must be located 
and cut. And this, of course, requires additional organi- 
zation and much more time. 

Laying out a new trail calls for careful map study 
which should aim at finding the most direct route, bear- 
ing in mind existing trails, hills, streams, swamps, and 
so on. Year-around conditions of the terrain must be 
studied. A point to remember is that high ground has 
less vegetation to cut but it also has less water. Streams 
should be crossed where the fords can be used the year 
around or where bridging is easiest. Any low- ground 
is usually dangerous except perhaps during the dry 
season. Before working on a trail, a reconnaissance 
party should follow the proposed route and definitely 
locate it on the ground because inaccuracies in the map 
will necessitate trail changes on the ground. In locating 
the trail, a few men of the reconnaissance party first 
blaze a small opening through the jungle along the 
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route picked out. This provides landmarks whi, the 
main construction party can easily follow. 

The main party should be generally div ide int 
four groups: the trail-breaking group, the trail-cl--aring 
group, the construction group, and the mess-and pply 
group. 

The trail-breaking group cuts and clears a] ight 


underbrush with machetes and opens the reconnais 
sance party's trail. The trail-clearing group, using 
heavier tools (axes, saws, and machetes), cut: ona 
clears the heavier jungle growth. The construction 
group builds bridges, corduroys the trail, and makes 
earth cuts and fills. The mess and supply group, of 
course, feeds and supplies the party. The speed with 
which the trail can be constructed: varies with the six 

of the party, the width of the trail, and the density of 
the jungle. Often a usable trail for foot and pack 

animal elements can be made by machete parties alon. 

During actual fighting it may often be necessary to 
cut temporary trails in order to gain connection be 
tween columns, help an attacking force in assaulting 
or enveloping the enemy, or give a defending force 
quick lateral communication. Here the leading cutters 
of the column break the trail while succeeding cutters 
widen and improve it. Speed and relief are gained by 
rotating men every few minutes. Since these trails must 
be cut swiftly, the route picked will largely depend on 
the ease with which the trail can be cut. Slight detours 
will often gain time. To make sure that the trail reaches 
the objective, a trail picker (with compass) should 
accompany the leading cutters. 

Trail marking is important, for trails change on the 
ground owing to erosion, fallen trees, swollen streams, 
and the quick jungle growth. This means that the trail 
you see on a map several years old often isn’t there at 
all or is shown incorrectly. Air photos often do not 
show an existing trail in jungle areas. Therefore plain 
markers will relieve a command of constant worry. The 
methods most often used for marking are blazing trees 
with machetes, nailing flattened cans on trees, or using 
wooden signs. For night marching, whitewashed trees 
or white signs are fine, but for immediate and temporary 
use a white string or cloth (bandage) can be tied on 
trees along the route. 

How fast can you go? The rate of march largely de 
pends on the condition of the trail. A well-cleared, 
marked, drained, and bridged trail offers an easy avenue 
for single file, column of twos, threes, or fours. But 
since the troops do usually have to march in single file, 
this naturally strings out the column as the men move 
up and down steep grades and clamber through streams 
and mud. Rests must be frequent where the trail is 
muddy or steep. 

Leaders must enforce a stern march discipline par 
ticularly to prevent straggling and to keep their men 


from drinking unchlorinated water. During the march, 


trail maintenance must continue, for both men and ani 
mals may churn the routes until they become impass 
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+ units in rear. Special details to cut new trails 
bog holes, to repair bridges, or to corduroy 
sections, should be dropped off. No march 
be undertaken without adequate trail-mainte 

Nn equipment. / 

When possible, small detachments under an ofhicer or 

should go ahead of the column to select the 

site, lay it out, and partly clear it. 
good jungle camp site usually stands on high 
und for natural protection, drainage, fresh air, and 
he breezes that free it from insects. But sometimes 
lower ground is more desirable in facilitating such 
things as securing water for cooking, watering animals, 
and bathing. On ground high or low, cover and con 
cealment are no difficult problem in the jungle. 

When possible, marches should end in time to permit 
the men to prepare and occupy the camp area before 
dark. Unit bivouac areas are laid out well to the right 
and left of the trail, and clearing begins as soon as the 
troops arrive. Only the smaller trees and underbrush 
should be cut so that a canopy remains overhead. Usu 
ally battalions are allotted 4 large area, then sub-divided 
into company areas. The subdivision of areas goes down 
to include squads, so that units are kept together and 
control is easier. To avoid confusion and disorder, if it 
is necessary to move out of the camp quickly at night, 
each squad leader designates squad rallying points. Ar- 
rangements are likewise made for the orderly assembly 
and movement of the whole command. 

RECONNAISSANCE 

Reconnaissance in the jungle is far harder than in 
the open, for observation is often limited to a few feet. 
Since movement is largely confined to trails or roads, 
reconnaissance is chiefly along them. Although trained 
scouts and trackers, working along trails or roads may 
pass enemy troops concealed in the undergrowth, they 
will not miss signs left by the enemy, for all movement 
along a jungle route leaves a track easily read by trained 
men. The broken stems of bushes, dust on the foliage 
or brushed off the foliage, footprints, and hoofmarks— 
all point to the passage of men. The scout’s nose also 
helps him, for cigarette smoke and the smell of burning 
tobacco linger much longer in the jungle than in more 
open areas. Broken or trampled brush may show that 
individuals or groups have left the trail to hide or re 
lieve themselves. And the trained ear detects move 
ments which can’t be seen. Obviously this all calls for 
trained jungle scouts. 

[he reconnaissance elements of advanced guards, 
and what is even more important, flank guards, as well 
s dismounted and mounted patrols, are important 
means of ground reconnaissance and information. 

Prompt transmission of information is one of the 
major difficulties of jungle war. This means that every 
useful method of communication must be in the hands 
t the reconnaissance elements. For to rely solely on 
foot messenger may mean costly delay—and disaster. 


lhe radiotelephone is perhaps the most valuable piece 
of equipment, although the jungle growth may hamper 
transmission. A leader will therefore do well to pick out 
relay points at which he knows the radio reception and 
transmission are good 

Small patrols, if made up of trained scouts, are abl 
to move through jungle areas, avoid enemy outposts, 
slip through hostile defenses, and penetrate into enemy 
rear areas. | hese patrols are often one of the most im 
portant means for gaining information. 

Air reconnaissance is almost useless in areas covered 
by thick tropical growth, but aircraft can be used for 
distant reconnaissance to check the enemy s mov ements 
at entrances and exits from jungle areas. Untrained or 
careless troops—and even the Nazi o1 Jap is sometimes 
careless—may disclose their whereabouts to air obser 
vation by their cooking fires, or by failure to hide their 
mosquito bars or clothing which is being dried or aired. 
he vigilant eye will also spot troops who move across 
clearings, through thinly timbered spaces, or along 
broad trails. 

The higher leaders should coérdinate the reconnais 
sance measures of the lower units and provide for dis 
tant reconnaissance by aviation or by mechanized or 
horse cavalry. 

SECURITY 

Seldom if ever in jungle war will you find a definite 
line that separates an area under our control from that 
in the hands of the Nazi or Jap. There will be no 
“front” with its area of no man’s land. Therefore it be 
hooves every leader to prov ide all-around protection 
for his unit—whatever its size—when it is in movement 
through the jungles. In most instances the densest of 
vegetation crowds right up to the edge of the trail, 
blinding observation to the flanks. Moreover, most 
jungle paths follow the line of least resistance—they 
twist and wind, making it impossible to see any great 
distance to the front or rear. It follows that your every 
movement is always open to surprise attack from any 
direction. Troops accompanied by transportation are 
even more vulnerable. Security detachments must ac 
cordingly operate at short distances so that they will 
not lose contact with the troops they are protecting. 
All men must be schooled to react promptly in accord 
ance with a plan to defend themselves against surprise 
attack while on the march. 

The dense growth makes security difficult but it does 
lend itself to your own concealment and enables you 
troops to move unseen by ground or air enemy ob 
servers. If attacking, a unit can make a flanking or en 
veloping march without being discovered. If forced to 
withdraw it can do so with ease behind a thin screen of 
automatic weapons before the enemy 1s aware of it. 
Moreover, since movement is confined to roads or trails, 
the pursuing force may be greatly delayed by demo 
litions and obstacles—including mines and booby traps 


—which are placed across the route. The rank vegeta 


tion and winding trail net make it easy to delay and 
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harass the pursuer with small mobile groups, which 
tackle the heads of his columns and retire before the 
main enemy body comes up. 

All units protect themselves against low-flying air- 
craft by using their own weapons, for AA artillery will 
seldom be on hand. But the concealment given by the 
jungle itself is often the main item of antiaircraft pro- 
tection 

Security against mechanized units must also be 
taken into account. The operations of Nazi or Jap 
mechanized units will ordinarily be limited to areas 
along the outskirts of jungles, to large open areas or 
occasionally to trails or roads. You will find that in the 
jungle AT mines are more easily transported and used 
than AT guns. But where you expect the enemy to use 
mechanized units your force should include AT guns. 

Every leader must work toward the defeat and de- 
struction of the enemy’s mechanized elements. As in 
other theaters of war, the general methods and weapons, 
including obstacles and demolitions, are useful in the 
jungle. In addition, the jungle itself is ordinarily a 
barrier to mechanized units, and it should be used as 
an ally in working out antimechanized security meas 
netaess Securiry oN THE Marcu 

In considering the measures he will take to insure 
his column’s safety on the march, a leader must re- 
member that the enemy is in general confined to mov- 
ing on the existing trails or roads. Therefore covering 
the trail or trails to the front and reconnoitering the 
lateral trails coming in from the flanks will ordinarily 
give protection against surprise from sizable groups of 
the enemy. But it is necessary to be constantly on the 
alert for surprise attack from small groups in ambush. 
Distances between elements on the march should be 
much less than in open country. Special measures must 
be taken to insure contact between elements. 

All columns must always provide themselves with 
both advance and rear guards. Flank guards cover the 
lateral trails until the column has cleared. Ordinarily 
it will be impossible to have flank groups paralleling 
the column. But in crossing open places in the jungle 
the leading element must send patrols to the flanks and 
keep them there until the rear-most element has passed 
through the clearing. To avoid being cut off, all ele- 
ments detached from the column should rejoin the tail 
of the column without delay. 

In each element of the column the automatic weap- 
ons should be distributed so that they can throw their 
fire in all directions. In the event of an attack, desig- 
nated units cover the front, rear, and flanks at. once by 
observation and deliver their fire promptly and effec- 
tively as soon as the attacker's position has been located. 

Surprise attacks or fires from ambushes in the jungle 
often come from extremely short ranges. Unless troops 
are trained to act promptly, they will suffer many 
casualties before the enemy is located. Most such at- 
tacks will be made by small parties and prompt action 
by the unit in whose area the attack occurs will gen- 
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erally result in driving off or destroying the «rem, 
But if the enemy is in force, the counterattack jj] at 
once disclose this and enable the column com 
to take proper action. 

To insure coérdinated action within each un 
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to the march, leaders of subordinate elements . 
signed sectors or areas of responsibility. When fire into 
troops leave the trail at once to gain concealment and 
cover, and each subordinate unit faces the sector fo, 
which it is responsible. The scouts of the unit cover 
ing the area from which the fire is received indicay, 
where they think the hostile force is, and begin a: once 


the movement against the enemy. The scouts of th: 
other units move out into their sectors to fee! them oy 
and determine whether or not enemy units are ther 
When the attacking force is driven off or destroyed 
the commander at once reorganizes his column, 
places his advance guard or reassigns sector responsi 
bility, and again takes up the advance. Units which 
have been in contact with the enemy should remain 
between the column and the last-known location of the 
attackers until the column has cleared, and then with 
draw and rejoin the rear guard. Care must be taken 
avoid being drawn into full deployment at every sur 
prise attack. But a commander who doesn’t act energet 
ically and promptly may be held up indefinitely and 
his troops rendered useless by the enemy’s intelligent 
use of a few squads of aggressive infantrymen. At all 
halts the advance and rear guards stay out and _ post 
march outposts to cover the head and rear of the col 
umn. The main-body commander sends out flanking 
groups to both flanks to protect the column during even 
halt. In Camp 

During a movement through the jungle, the selec 
tion of a camp site is ordinarily dictated by necessity 
But it is often possible to get information of suitable 
sites by sending small scouting parties ahead of the col 
umn. It is of prime necessity that the site selected bk 
concealed from air observation. Clearings may turn into 
death traps if the camp is surprised and fired upon 
from the edge of the jungle. The ideal site is an isolated 
area of jungle vegetation with a clearing surrounding 
it and with water within it. But wherever the camp. 
it must be protected by the measures taken to provide 
security for any bivouac. Outposts must be placed and 
the surrounding terrain kept under observation wher 
ever possible. Since observation is always limited in the 
jungle, the men of the security detachment must ux 
their ears to supplement their eyes. Men should learn 
the normal night sounds of the jungle. Any cessation 
of these is warning that something is moving and dis 
turbing the night life. The line of security detach 
ments must be far enough out from the camp to pre 
clude the possibility of its being overrun before the 
troops can be formed to defend it. 

In the jungle, it takes very little work with machetes 
to build a ring of obstacles around a camp site that will 
greatly delay any attacker. It is fundamental that artif 
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tacles must be covered by fire to be of any 
\lachine guns are used to cover these artificial 
;. and they are sited in before the troops go 


S night movements are re stricted largely to trails, 

1 streambeds, security detachments must be so 
licnosed that every avenue of approach to the camp is 
cor Supports and reserves should be located so 
shat they can quickly reinforce threatened areas. This 
may require the subdivision of the reserve of the out- 
nost into two or more components. Because of difh- 
cull in signal communication and the frequent lack 
f lateral trails, visiting patrols are of great importance. 
\ll trails between the outpost line and the line of in 
terior guards should be patrolled to keep small raiding 


parties from filtering through. 
' Qur counter reconnaissance is helped by the very 
same things that make our own reconnaissance so diff 
ult. It is so directed as to deny to enemy patrols the 
use of the regular avenues of ‘approach and to force 
them into the jungle, where they may be tracked down 
ind destroved. This can be done by patrolling thor- 
ughly all avenues of approach and by constructing 
obstacles which will tend to divert enemy patrols into 
certain channels. The construction of light obstacles 
cutting and intertwining or matted vines, brush, and 
similar growth) is easy in jungle areas and gives warn- 
ing of parties passing through, or may cause them to 
detour and come into areas under surveillance. Ob 
structions built along the edge of the jungle and cov- 
ered by small observation groups give the maximum 
COVE rage. 
ATTACK AND DEFENSE 

In jungle country those terrain factors which must 
be considered in all tactical operations—observation, 
fields of fire, concealment and cover, obstacles, and 
communications—are materially different. Observation, 
both air and ground, is so limited by the dense vege 
tation that neither the attacker nor the defender can 
be at all certain of effective fire support from field artil 
lery guns or howitzers, or even from infantry mortars, 
except in savannas and open areas, and against villages 


« similar targets. Cover and concealment are equally 


available to both the attacker and defender in the jun 
gle. 

The jungle is a natural obstacle that makes it hard 
for an attacker to maintain centralized control of units 
larger than a battalion 
more and more, 


Combat therefore becomes 
as a hght goes on, made up of inde 
pe nde ‘nt actions by small units, whose course and con 
duct are largely determined by the missions initially 
assigned to them by higher commanders and the in 
tentions of the top commander. Jungle combat de 
mands the maximum in initiative and acceptance of 
responsibility. Jungle areas make it extremely difficult 
for the defender to deliver strongly supported and co 
ordins ited counterattac ks. 

Attack. For successful offensive action in the jungle, 
special measures must be taken to insure maintenance 
of direction, intercommunication between columns, co 
hesion, and protection of flanks. Rigid formations can 
not be held. Easily controlled formations must be 
adopted and maintained as long as the situation per 
mits and every precaution to avoid confusion and loss 
of control must be taken. Because of the difficulties of 
control, subordinate units must ordinarily be given 
limited objectives. This helps each higher commz _ 
to maintain and regain control during stages of the 
tack. 

The success of a jungle attack often depends on a 
rapid and determined execution of a prearranged plan 
Once an attack is launched, the commander has little 
opportunity to make major changes, which means that 
ordinarily he must initially put his reserves in an area 
from which their employment will be most effective 
When lack of trails or routes makes the lateral move 
ment of reserves difficult, it is usually advisable to sub 
divide them and put them in several areas 

Env eloping jungle action by small units is more time 
consuming, but it is also equally if not more effective 
than in more open terrain. Where there are trails or 
other avenues of approach for larger enveloping forces 
—particularly fast-moving units—a successful envelop 
ment has an even greater psychological effect on the 
enemy than an envelopment executed in open country 

The formation for the advance must be carefully or 





An antitank gun that served on the Bataan Peninsula. Note the muzzle of the gun, well hidden by camouflage. 
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ganized to insure maximum control and maintenance 
of direction. The formation adopted must prevent sur- 
prise by ambush, provide all-around security, and per- 
mit the rapid deployment of small groups. 

A compact formation is essential to control. Line 
formations are virtually impossible to maintain. Men 
get lost or stray in the underbrush, and soon degenerate 
into leaderless groups incapable of concerted action. 
Squad column is ordinarily the best formation for the 
leading elements of an attack. The use of platoon col- 
umn, or column of platoons, increases the difficulty of 
deployment and retards the development of the avail- 
able fire power. However, platoon columns permit 
greater control and are often more desirable than squad 
columns until close to the enemy. 

Reserves should follow assault units closely because 
leading elements moving forward against an enemy 
they cannot see are prone to exaggerate his strength. 
Close support is accordingly essential to confidence and 
success. Excessive distances make for poor control and 
may result in the absence of support at a time of crisis. 

Patrols to the front and flank of each column are es- 
sential. These patrols must maintain visual and voice 
contact with the troops they are protecting, and where 
possible, with adjacent units. 

Direction is maintained by compass bearing. Roads, 
trails, streams, and prominent landmarks are also means 
of orientation. Short halts to check direction, restore 
order, and establish communication and control can be 
made on predetermined well-defined areas or lines, 
such as trail junctions, crosstrails, or streams. If such 
ground features are not found in the area of advance, 
halts should be made on a time schedule. 

Easily controlled formations should be maintained as 
long as the situation permits, which ordinarily means 
until first contact with the enemy. When hostile ele- 
ments are encountered, our scouts and patrols try to 
overcome the advance detachments rapidly and with 
the least possible noise. When resistance is encountered 
which the scouts and patrols cannot handle, then the 
assault units deploy and seek to dislodge and destroy 
it both by frontal attack and maneuver. 

Since combat in the jungle will ordinarily develop 
into numerous small independent actions, initiative and 
troop-leading ability in the lower leaders are of high- 
est importance. Knowing the objective of the force as 
well as his own objective, and knowing the intention 
of the higher leader, each lower leader must consider 
his unit a self-contained unit with a definite task to 
accomplish, without expecting direct help from ad- 
jacent units. . 

Troops must be particularly alert to find gassed areas 
and obstacles, and in avoiding these to keep clear of 
areas or zones covered by enemy fire. 

Supports and reserves must cover the routes of ad- 
vance to prevent the leading elements from being cut 
off. ‘They reinforce the leading elements, envelop hos- 
tile flanks, and meet counterattacks. After the leading 
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units have passed through an area reserves mo) 


t up 
Small groups may be sent into the enemy rear to d 
stroy his communications and supply installations ang 
ambush small parties and supply convoys. Th. me, 
picked for this duty must have great physical encurance 
and must be able to think and act fast. Parachu: (TOOps 
may be effectively employed against hostile rear areas 

Defense. A defensive position should be so located 


as to intercept the enemy, or to threaten him that 
he has to attempt to reduce the position before aq 
vancing further. Because of the obscurity of most jun 

gle situations when forces are in contact, the defend 

ing force should begin its organization of a position 

while out of contact with the enemy. The position 

should be on high ground and behind natural-obstacles. 

such as a river, a deep gorge, Or an unusually thick 

area of jungle growth with few trails leading into the 

position. Good supply routes to the rear should bx 

available, and lateral communication for supply and 

rapid movement of reserves is desirable. Secure flanks 

are of extreme importance, since the cover and conceal 

ment of the jungle may enable the attacker to launch 

a surprise attack in Hank or rear of the Position, 01 

send forces around the flanks to harass our lines of com 

munication and force a withdrawal. 

The defensive area must always be closely knit in 
organization. This, of course, is to prevent the pene 
tration of small hostile forces and the attack of ow 
areas in flank and rear. 

Initial dispositions should be such that all obstacles, 
and all trails or other approaches are covered by security 
groups to the front and flanks. The leader must assur: 
himself that avenues of approach over which a hostik 
enveloping force might strike his flanks or rear are ad¢ 
quately guarded. All approaches between the defen 
sive position and the security detachments are patrolled 
to prevent hostile elements from breaking through the 
jungle and cutting the security elements off. 

The limited observation, the difficulty of exercising 
control, the inability initially to develop systematic 
flanking fires with automatic weapons, and the lack of 
close support of artillery and assistance from adjacent 
units—all these tend to make jungle fighting a battle 
of individuals and small groups. Only by decreasing 
the intervals between defense areas and the space be 
tween individuals in the same area can these disad 
vantages be minimized. This calls for a corresponding 
reduction in distances between front-line defense areas 
and the organized localities of the supporting echelons 
The difficulty of moving large counterattacking forces 
readily through the jungle will ordinarily require that 
counterattacks be launched by units smaller in size than 
those used for this purpose in more open ground. As a 
result, local supports should be smaller and more numer 
ous than for a defensive position organized on open 
terrain. Their exact location is dictated by the mission 
they have: (1) to support the forward defense areas 
by fire; (2) to make local counterattacks to eject an 
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who has entered the forward defense areas; or 
prevent further advance by the enemy. 
natural advantages the jungle offers a defender 
paring a position can be increased by clearing 
fi ( fire and preparing obstacles and demolitions. 
a should go on concurrently so that the posi 
prepared for defense at all times. 

Dense growth limits the direction, range, and effec 
siveness of the defender’s fire to such an extent that a 
srotracted defense cannot be assured without clearing 
extensive fields of fire. Yet by taking full advantage 
of jungle conditions, restricted fields of fire can be made 
highly effective. In gener ral, these are developed by 
frst cutting lanes that can be enfiladed by automatic 
veap The lanes should be cut so as to flank the 
ry ial defensive areas, and some type of obstruc 
tion should be placed on the rear side of the lane to 
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hold under fire any of the enemy who try to cross the 
clearing. In constructing fire lanes only the lower 
branches of trees are rianened off and only the trees 
that directly interfere with the fire are felled and cleared 
awav. When fire lanes are thus constructed, observa- 
tion from the air is still kept difficult. By carefully plan 
ning : the defenses and coérdinating the obstacles with 
the fire lanes, the enemy can be held under fire either 
at the obstacle or when he tries to find a way around it. 

lhe jungle itself provides much of the material nec 
essary in the construction of obstacles. Against the move- 
ment of hostile foot troops a common form of jungle 
obstacle—and the one most easily built—is the abatis 
either of the dead or live form) reinforced by barbed 
wire. The difficulty of detecting a live abatis from the 
air makes it more desirable in many instances than a 
dead abatis. All jungle types of obstacles, if they are 
properly sited and constructed, have good concealment 
trom air observation and their location may remain un 
known to the attacker until he actually runs into them. 
\batis should be sited so that their lengths can be cov- 
ered by fire along the side toward the enemy. It is par- 
ticularly important to see that an abatis doesn’t give 
good cover and concealment to the enemy seeking to 
work into the position. 

Streams may be formidable obstacles, particularly in 
the rainy season. Means for demolitions including the 
destruction of bridges and for quickly felling trees across 
trails should be available to any force which is defend- 
ing or carrying out a withdrawal. Mines should also 
be available for use along trails or at river landings 
or water points. Booby traps and ambushes can often 
be used to good effect. It can seldom be expected that 
transport for barbed wire will be available. 

Owing to the presence of large trees and dense under 
growth, and to the difficulty of maintaining direction, 
it must be expected that tank attacks in jungle-covered 
areas will be unusual. But when tank attacks are made 

he live abatis constructed from small trees and growth 

s but a slight hindrance. On the other hand, a 


ibatis, properly constructed of large trees, may be ; 
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serious obstacle to tank movement. A dead abatis can 
be made more effective by cutting > the pliable ends 
of branches so that tanks strike the ends of strong 
limbs. 

Every jungle soldier should c¢ arry a machete. The 
normal engineer tools prov ided for a force preparing 
a defensive position should be augmented by adding 
enough axes for at least twenty-five per cent of the com 
mand. A soldier trained in the use of machete and axe 
can with these two tools completely clear one hundred 
square yards of trail, or about two hundred square yards 
of fire lane, in five hours. 

Security det: ichme nts should be pl. iced along all pos 
sible approaches to a defensive position. Patrolling must 
be active along these approaches since jungle terrain 
aids the c: apture or destruction of isolated advance el 
ments. After contact is made, these security detach 
ments must vigorously fight any continued advance of 
the attac ker, deny him the use of trails and other cleared 
routes of approac h, and torce him to cut his Way through 
the jungle. Such continued opposition conceals our own 
exact location and strength and often decoys the at 
tacker into fire swept lanes and areas. The covering 
troops should also act to cut off and Capture or destroy 
leading enemy elements that have infiltrated between 
them and the main position. Harassing detachments try 
to cut the enemy’s lines of communication, destroy his 
rear installations, prevent the supply of leading units, 
and attack the flanks and rear of enemy forces. It is 
this kind of action that demoralizes any attacker, weak 
ens his will to fight, and eventually enables us to attack 
him in turn. 


Retrrocrape MoveMeENTs 


If the mission and situation do not require a defense 
1 place, retrograde movement—particularly against a 
phe stronger and aggressive enemy 
the most suitable type of action. 


may initially be 
Denying the enemy 
the use of roads, trails, and other approaches, and 
harrying his lines of communication as he tries to ad 
vance may so harass, discourage, and exhaust his men 
as to decrease materially their fighting ability and per 
mit us to deliver a decisive counterblow. Smoke may 
be a valuable agent for use during retrograde move 
ments, especially in open or partly open areas. It should 
be available in smokepots and grenades. Persistent 
chemicals may be advantageously employed, but their 
use must be carefully coérdinated, especially with 
reference to the probable future action of our forces 

The cover and concealment provided by the jungle 
permit easy withdrawal by the units in contact with 
the enemy. Small groups familiar with the routes over 
which they are to move can readily dise ngage them 
selves. Such groups, placed on trails, can deny them 
to the enemy and force him to atte ick on a narrow front 
or cut trails around the delaying groups, thus gaining 
time for the withdrawal of our main body. Withdrawal 
by daylight in jungle areas has many of the conceal 
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ment and cover advantages of night withdrawal in more 
open terrain and at the same time allows greater con- 
trol. However, men and equipment moving on wide 
trails are easily observed from the air and are good 
targets. 

In dense jungle areas delaying action must usually 
be fought on and near trails. In less dense areas, how- 
ever, delaying action requires the occupation and de- 
fense of one or more delaying positions, since in these 
areas jungle fighting is more nearly like woods fighting 
and a defensive position is needed to insure effective 
delay. Successive delaying positions can be much closer 
together in jungles than in more open ground since 
the lack of observation generally prevents the use of 
supporting artillery and mortars by the attacker. The 
flanks of these positions must be protected. 

Small, determined groups can delay forces many 
times their size in jungle areas, but this kind of fight- 
ing is especially tiring. Consequently, units should be 
divided into groups so that they alternate in occupying 
the delaying positions while the enemy is kept constant- 
ly engaged. 

In addition to their normal equipment, delaying 
groups should carry axes, landmines, and demolitions. 
Obstacles, to be of value, must be covered by fire. In 
order to cause the maximum delay to animal elements, 
bridges should be destroyed and trees and other ob- 
stacles placed across all trails and roads as far forward 
from the delaying position as time and the situation 
permit. 

Landmines should be placed on both sides of ob- 
stacles, and in the obstacles themselves, to make their 
removal hazardous. Booby traps are especially useful 
here. At points where the jungle is thin and is not any 
great obstacle, persistent chemical mines may be used. 
Along the front of a delaying position as many obstacles 
should be constructed as time allows. These should be 
covered by fire and every effort should be made to 
place them so that the enemy will tend to filter into 
those areas where the delaying force can place the most 
fire upon him. 

Because of the difficulties of supply and coérdination, 
small, well-trained forces, if energetically led, are most 
suitable for carrying on delaying actions in the jungle. 
Supports should be available in rear of the leading ele- 
ments along each trail. They may be used to extracate 
the leading elements from serious combat, to patrol the 
trails in order to prevent leading elements from being 
cut off, and to replace them if they are captured. 


SpeciaL OperaATIONS 


In a jungle night attack, the number of columns into 
which the assaulting units are divided will ordinarily 
depend on the number of trails within the zone of ac- 
tion that lead toward the enemy position. To cut new 
trails beforehand is a slow, noisy process, likely to warn 
him of impending attack. Though small groups (such 
as a squad) of experienced men may be able to move 
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quietly through the jungle, a large group is like!\, to be 
tray itself. It may be possible for one or more sya] a 
sault parties to approach directly, but it must b consid 
ered axiomatic for night movement in the jungle usual) 
to be confined to trails, streambeds, or similar {catyre. 
easily identified and followed. 

Jungle conditions increase the difficulties 0! cosr¢; 
nating the time of attack of columns. If working on 
time schedule, ample allowance must be made for de 


lays, even if the columns move on trails. Landmark 
and easily distinguished features will be scarce or en 
tirely lacking. Because of the dense overhead grows) 
pyrotechnic signals may not be seen by all column lead 
ers, and dampness and heat make the pyrotechnic 
themselves undependable. Preliminary reconnaissance 
and a careful analysis of the conditions under which the 
attack is to be launched help a leader to effect the proper 
attack codrdination. 

Even more than in open areas, night attacks in the 
jungle must be conducted on a small scale and with lim 
ited objectives. Where suitable approaches exist and mo 
bile troops are available, a movement around the hos. 
tile position at night, followed by an early morning 
assault against hostile rear areas and installations, may 
be of much importance in demoralizing and defeating 
the enemy. Assault troops must depend largely on 
the bayonet, grenade, and machete. 

Preliminary reconnaissance, the use of guides, the 
wearing of distinguishing marks, and maintenance of 
secrecy and quiet are fully as important as in night 
attacks in more open terrain. Keeping quiet is mor 
dificult because troops moving over trails or through 
dense growths are more likely to make noises than 
troops moving on roads or through open fields. Since 
aviation and artillery will seldom be continuoush 
present or in action, and since small-arms fire will aler 
the enemy, there can be no artificial ways of covering 
the noises made by marching troops. On the other hand. 
the assault is in no danger of visual observation, even 
on moonlit nights, for it will not cross open skylines. 
fields, or highways. 

When supports are placed in rear to cover a possibl 
withdrawal, they must be close to the avenues of with 
drawal. They should preferably be located along th 
trails—facing the trail and not the enemy position- 
so that they can quickly strike with the bayonet thos 
enemy elements trying to overtake the retiring assault 
units. 

Since supply will often depend on convoys, and the 
jungle terrain is especially suited to ambush and sur 
prise attack, a leader must give special thought to the 
protection of convoys. The convoy guard must be dis 
posed so as to protect the convoy from capture, dis 
persal, or destruction. Mere delay will rarely be the 
enemy’s object, and consequently our advance guard 
will seldom be the most important of the convoy se 
curity groups. 


In the jungle, attacks on the head or tail of a convo 
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linarily be made along or astride the trail over 
which the convoy is moving, and attacks on the flank 
vill be made either along crosstrails or from the jungle 
\ flank ambush from the jungle, with detach- 
ments moving across the trail to intercept and halt the 
dvance or retreat of the convoy, promises the enemy 

t chance of surprise and success. 

[he ideal place for an ambush—and this is the ground 

vhere the utmost provision must be taken against am 
bush—is a length of trail running along the side of ; 
steep slope. Here the ambushing force itself is is 
the trail, so that the defenders in turning to face the 
attack will have.a precipice or a ravine in their rear, in 
which falling or stampeding pack animals will be killed 
or injured and their loads lost. A valley ringed by com- 
manding hills may be excellent for ambush in more 
open country, but is seldom suitable for ambush in the 
iungle because the dense growth allows no field of 
¥ from the hilltops into the valley. 

f the enemy is likely to use persistent chemicals, 
anv low ground trail, flanked by dense, damp, wind- 
breaking vegetation, is dangerous to a convoy and must 
be tested for chemicals by the advance guard. Where 
chemicals have been laid, the convoy must halt at the 
edge of the contaminated area until its extent and 
toxicity have been determined, and then if necessary 
a new trail must be cut around the area. 

Here are some generalizations on convoy operations 
in the jungle: 

|) Advance and rear guards may be smaller than 
in open country and their distances less. 

2) The element that furnishes the flank guards must 
be stronger, in spite of the fact that patrols need not 
go so far to the flank as in open country. This is be- 
cause movement through the jungle is slower and more 
tiring and unless there are other trails nearly parallel 
to the route of advance patrols must be relieved more 
often than in open country. Where side trails cross or 
diverge from the route of march, detachments must be 
sent out on these trails to stand guard until the con- 
voy has cleared the junction. Good places for enemy 
ambush must be reconnoitered before the convoy 
reaches such defiles. The entire flank-guard support that 
turnishes the flanking patrols must march well up be- 
hind the advance guard so that the flank patrols can 
be sent out early enough to protect the flanks of the 
column that follows them. Such patrols should be sent 
out at intervals, and as the rear of the column comes 
abreast of each patrol, the patrol should join the rear 
of the column. If the flank- guard support becomes un- 
duly depleted before camp is reached, it must be rein- 


forced from the main body of the cunvoy guard during 
halts. 


nis 


3) Since attack on a convoy may come from any 
direction, the main body of the security detachment 
should usually march near the center of the convoy. 

4) In a long convoy small groups of automatic weap- 


ons should be located throughout the column. The fire 
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which such a group can bring to bear at a moment's 
notice, at the point of first attack or ambush, may be 
decisive in beating off the enemy. 

5) Soldiers with experience ‘in jungle attack and 
ambush of columns agree that the first few seconds 
of such an attack are generally decisive for one side or 
the other. When the first hostile shots strike into the 
column every man must throw himself to the ground, 
off the trail, and open rapid fire into the bush in the 
general direction of the enemy. Ine xpe ‘rienced men 
must be trained in such re sponse until it becomes their 
involuntary reaction. 

The gc neral doctrines of attack and defense of river 
lines are discussed in FM 100-5. Jungle conditions 
usually modify the tactical application of these doc 
trines as follows: 

In an attack, the loss of time and surprise that go 
with cutting a number of trails toward the river bank 
may make it impracticable to cross on a wide front 
You must ais on speed, fire power, and surprise 
Feints at crossings can often be used to get small groups 
across secretly, and the confusion and uncertainty that 
small harassing groups can cause may be of decisive 
importance in assisting the main effort. 

Bridging and ferrying material must be obtained on 
the ground, as even a light ponton train can seldom 
accompany jungle columns. On the other hand, these 
columns will seldom include either heavy guns or ve 
hicles but only such supplies as can be ferried across 
the stream. As a result, jungle bridgeheads must be 
prepared to hold during the time necessary to cut tim 
ber and to build large rafts and bridges for the move 
ment of additional troops, material, and supplies across 
the river. 

Only the supporting fire of light weapons will ordi 

narily be available and these must be placed along the 
near bank itself in order to get observation. Weapons 
must usually be manhandled into position, and time 
for this must be allowed unless you depend solely on 
the surprise of a quick rush from the point where the 
trail route meets the stream. 

When savannas or open areas are in rear of the river 
bank held by the enemy, our own parachute troops 
may be used to capture important points, block retreat 
or reinforcement, and to demoralize the enemy gen 
erally. 

The bridgehead will ordinarily be much closer to the 

far bank than it would be in more open terrain 

In defensive warfare the main line of resistance is 
often located along a jungle riverbank. This is because 
the jungle itself with its usual lack of roads, trails, and 
other routes are deterrents to rapid counterattack or 
movement of rearward reserves. It is therefore undesir 
able to let the enemy gain a foothold on our side of 
the river. Moreover, positions for supporting weapons 
can ordinarily be found only along the bank itself or 
close to it. 

Suitable areas for crossings by the main attack forces 
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will ordinarily be fewer in number than in more tem- 
perate climates and more thickly populated areas. How- 
ever, the advantages of concealment and cover favor 
the crossing of small groups at any point. 

The defender must provide protection for his flanks 
and rear. The ease with which small, highly trained 
groups can cross and operate stealthily in jungle areas 
to harass troops and damage or destroy installations re- 
quires that special measures be taken to protect against 
them. 

SuPPLY 

I'he importance of supply and the special conditions 
affecting it in jungle warfare will limit, and may de- 
termine, the extent of operations, rates of movement, 
and the strength of forces employed. The available 
trails or roads, waterways, density of growth, seasonal 
conditions, and ground features will all have a direct 
bearing on the several types of transportation and there 
fore upon the functioning of supply. A leader must 
anticipate his requirements well in advance of his 
actual needs. Careful planning is necessary to conserve 
transport facilities, and supplies of all classes must be 
closely supervised to avoid surplus and non-essential 
items. 

Since the jungle ordinarily gives concealment against 
air observation and since convoys are more easily pro- 
tected against ambush during daylight, leaders should 
whenever possible try to move their supplies during 
daylight hours. 

Pack units, such’as the quartermaster troop (pack), 
are a reliable means of transportation for supplies under 
practically any jungle conditions where trails exist or 
can be cleared. With the Phillips’ cargo packsaddle, 
loads of all needed kinds can be carried. A disadvantage 
is that forage must usually form a large part of its cargo. 

Native pack animals and cargadores should be used 
when available, generally to supplement organic trans- 
portation. Uncertainty as to its limitations, and par- 
ticularly as to its dependability, must be carefully con- 
sidered. The use of native labor and animals will con- 
serve combat efficiency. 

Air transportation is not feasible in thick jungle but 
may be used when there are open clearings large enough 
to permit the dropping of supplies by parachute or the 
landing of supply planes. Where water areas are avail- 
able, amphibian planes may be employed. 

Waterborne transportation is the most economical 
and often the surest means of supply. Supplies trans- 
ported by water are less liable to loss and damage; fra- 
gile food containers are safer, and the destruction caused 
by insects (particularly ants) is avoided. Boats, canoes, 
and rafts are to be used at every opportunity. Where 
practicable, dumps should be established along water- 
courses to save transportation by men and animals. 

Motor transportation is generally not practicable ex- 
cept on roads, or in the dry season on wide trails and 
in areas where the jungle growth is light and free of 
intertwined vines and large trees. 
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Rations will necessarily consist mainly of no; 


4 . Derish- 
able items: canned meats, vegetables, and frui: bacon 
dried vegetables and fruits; and candy. Rice and | omin, 


can be substituted for potatoes. Fragile container 
(paper and cloth) should be used as little as possible 
in order to avoid the loss and destruction due t ‘insects 
dampness, and breakage. To supply small reconnais 
sance or security detachments, small tin containers are 
handiest. For units which are to march in single file 
along narrow trails it may often be advisable before 
the march to distribute components of the ration 
that meals can be prepared by squads or individuals 
Field bread (with a hard crust) should be baked jn jn 
dividual loaves to facilitate handling and prevent dam 
age when carried by pack. The supply of food in small 
(preferably individual) containers is very important 
where scarcity of water precludes sterilization of mes 
equipment. Our field ration C fully meets this » 
quirement. 

Ammunition supply will become progressively mor 
dificult in moving situations, especially where ther 
are no waterways. Like other supplies, ammunition 
must eventually be carried by hand before it is dis 
tributed—therefore, a breakdown to loads of forty to 
sixty pounds is necessary. 

Water containers of five- or ten-gallon Capacity wil 
be needed to carry water when it is necessary to supph 
units at a distance from streams. 

Local purchases are useful in inhabited areas to sup 
plement the limited diet of a field ration. Fresh food 
particularly fish, fruit, and vegetables, are often avail 
able. Supply and mess officers should be prepared 
make such purchases for cash, provided sanitary in 
spections have been made by a medical officer. 

Since clothing, shoes in particular, deteriorate mor 
rapidly in tropical jungle areas than in more temperat 
or cold climates, special provision must be made fo: 
adequate supply of these articles. Companies and simi 
lar units should carry a small emergency supply of as 
sorted sizes of shoes. 

Engineer supplies such as cutting tools, barbed wir 
and demolitions should be available on call. It may bx 
necessary to place these supplies so far forward in the 
column that there will be risk of their loss, but the 
weight and extreme difficulty of transporting engine: 
materials make it imperative that they be moved by 
pack or water into or near areas where they are to be 
used. ; 

EVACUATION 

The usual equipment and property prescribed by 
tables of basic allowances for units concerned with 
evacuation are suitable for operations in the jungle 
All motor transportation capable of being used fo 
evacuation must be of the four-wheel-drive type, sturd: 
ily constructed, and with ample road clearance. Closed 
types of vehicles used in transportation of sick anc 
wounded should be equipped with air-circulating {ans 


The collection of casualties is greatly hampered by 
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4 foxhole at the edge of a clearing on the Bataan Peninsula. Note the Molotov Cocktail and the rifle ready to hand 


conditions. It is important that subordinate 

s know and pass on the location of aid stations, 
the flow of wounded must be along trails and stream 
Litter bearers are confined to cleared trails. The use 
wheeled equipment VW heel litters, wagons, motor 
mbulances) probably will be impracticable, if not im 
possible, and evacuation by litter bearers or by pack 
equipment over greater distances than in more open 
ireas well be necessary. Some casualties not able to 
walk can ride mules; others must be evacuated on mule 
rafts, and ambulance 


when pr. acticable. 


litters. Boats, used 
Natives can be advantageously em 
ployed in the operation of this type of transportation. 
\ sitting patient can be carried pick-a-back in a sling 
for great distances by native porters. Where open tet 
rain Or Open water permits, airplanes and amphibian 
planes provide an excellent and rapid means of evacua 
von 


barges are 


No one method of evacuation will do. It is rather 
by a combination of means available that the collection 
ind transportation of the sick and wounded can be ac 


( mplished. 


SIGNAL COMMUNICATION 


[he care of signal equipment is important, especial 
ly in the rainy season. Before beginning jungle opera 
tions, every possible measure should be taken to dry 
out and then protect this equipment. Electrical instru 
ments call for especial care. If waterproof covers for 
iectrical instruments are not issued, they should be 
nade from salvaged materials such as raincoats and 
ntage. Signal equipment should never be placed on 
the ground. The pack animals carrying signal equip 
ent must be led by hand. Frequent inspections should 

made to determine that the equipment is travelling 
| curely. At halts, if time permits, the equipment should 

examined and tested. 


Work at the message center must go on despite ad 


rse circumstances and the men must be trained to 
ork with headnets and gloves. The heat often makes 


it impractical to use closed tentage Tents with sides 


rolled up Or tenttlies concealed trom ait observation 
give suitable cover. | ights must be shaded ol concealed 

lhe messenger, foot or mounted, is the primary and 
most reliable means of signal communication. | xcept 
on roads, little value. Mes 
sengers should be carefully selected men, with a high 
degree of 


motor messengers are ol 


intelligence, and 


courage, aggressiveness 
Their training should inc lude Instruction 1n jungle lore, 
trail knowledge, and the use ot the marching COM pass 
Trails blazed with code markings will materially 


them. 


assist 


Under severe jungle conditions and at night, 
foot and mounted messengers work in pairs 

Che radio is an important secondary means of signal 
communication, but atmospheric conditions and jungle 
growth seriously limit its range. Light, portable sets 
employing he ind gencrators and fishing pole antennas 
are necessary. Because ot f their weight and bulk, the 
use of large and more powerful sets is confined mainly 
to areas immediately adjacent to trails and to rear areas 
Continuous-wave signals 


provide greater range and 


are therefore preter ible to voice- or tone-modulated 
signals. As soon as the tactical situation permits, exact 
locations where radiotelephone sets will function should 
be marked with stakes. 

Semaphore and wigwag flags can be employed. Flag 
stations should be established on high slopes or in tree 
tops, concealed if px ssible from frontal observation, and 
should have a uniform background against which th 
flag will stand out clearly. Against green, dark, or earth 
colored background, the white flag with red center 


should be used. Against the skyline or a light-colored 


should be 
back 


background, the red flag with white center 


used. The distant station is the better judge of the 
ground and should indicate the color wanted 


While it 


only from front to rear, 


is fundamental for lamp signals to be sent 
there are situations in jungk 
operations in which communication is feasible in both 
directions. Lamp stations should be conce aled trom 
the front, and they are generally located along straight 
E ither white may be 


stretches of trail or red beams 
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used. In general, the white beam is visible at a greater 
distance by night; the red beam by day. In fog and 
smoke the red beam is more satisfactory for signalling. 
The distant station is the better judge of the more 
suitable color and should indicate the color desired. 
Each character of the International Morse alphabet 
must be sent at a speed consistent with the ability of 
the signal lamp to duplicate in light the electrical im- 
pulses imparted to it by the keyed battery source. This 
factor limits the sending speed. Increase in the speed 
of transmission is accomplished by reducing the inter- 
val between characters. If a lamp is broken or not avail- 
able, any means of flash communication can be used. 
A flashlight with an improvised reflector may serve the 
purpose, or a lantern may be covered by an upturned 
bucket, the bucket being lifted to expose the light for 
long or short periods to represent dashes or dots. 

Panels are useful in communicating with airplanes 
but their use is limited. Cleared spaces must be found 
if normal panel signals are to be used. In areas of dense 
vegetation, panel spaces must be cleared. When carry- 
ing facilities are very limited, mosquito bars can be used 
in lieu of panels. 

Pyrotechnics are one of the principal means of visual 
communication. They are usually used by front-line 
troops for signalling to the rear or to airplanes. Par- 
ticularly in rear areas, pyrotechnics or hand mirrors can 
be used to attract an airplane. In jungle warfare the 
use of pyrotechnics is difficult in areas of heavy vege- 
tation; smoke can -be seen from airplanes with great 
dificulty. It is generally impractical to project ground- 
signal cartridges through overhead foliage. The success- 
ful use of pyrotechnics depends on the use of clear 
spaces in lightly wooded areas or on hilltops. The pyro- 
technic code used in jungle operations must be simple. 
It must also contain signals especially applicable to 
jungle warfare. Lookouts should be detailed to watch 
for pyrotechnic signals if they are to be used. 

To be successful in jungle warfare, air-ground signal 
communication must be based on thorough coérdina- 
tion of air and ground forces, completed before the be- 
ginning of operations. An air liaison officer should be 
present at the higher headquarters of ground forces. 
Pilots and observers should know the ground areas oc- 
cupied. Since the jungle often greatly decreases the 
range of radio, it is often difficult for the observer in the 
airplane to hear radio signals from the ground. 

Sound communication is used chiefly for alerting the 
command, for attracting attention, and for transmitting 
prearranged messages. The assignment of meanings to 
sound signals should be coérdinated by the signal of- 
ficer or communications officer of the higher head- 
quarters and prescribed in the signal-operation instruc- 
tions of the command. 

Wire communication has a limited field of applica- 
tion in jungle warfare. Except along trails and roads 
or in open areas, it is slow to install, difficult to main- 
tain, and more difficult to recover. 


June 

Pigeon communication is chiefly of value ; emer 
gencies when all other means have failed or re nes 
available. However, they can be used by distan: recon 


naissance units or other elements detached {) 1 ¢}, 
main force. 

Command posts should be located on or nea; prin 
cipal trails or riverlines and near clear spaces. Centra! 
locations are preferable. Cover and concealmen: are im 
portant. 

Mepicat SuppLies AND EguipMeEN1 

Company first-aid men should always accompany 
their units during exercises, maneuvers, or campaigns 
in the jungle. If the military situation permits and 
medical troops are available, a medical first-aid man 
should be assigned to each platoon operating as a sepa 
rate unit. When companies, or detachments of simila: 
size, operate at a distance from the battalion aid station 
regimental aid station, or camp dispensary, additional 
medical men should be attached, if the situation and 
number of such troops permit. 

Individual medical equipment and supplies needed 
are: 


8, See rere ee ¥2-pound 
Bandages, gauze roller, 2-inch........ 1 roll 
Plaster, adhesive, l-inch ............ 1 spool 
Ointment, 2 ounces ................ 1 box 
Cream, antimosquito (Dover's) ...... 2 ounces 


Sodium chloride (salt), 5-gr. tablets, 60.1 bottle 
Equipment and supplies needed for 


twelve men: 


Acid, acetylsalicylic, USP, 5-gr. tablets. 100 tablets 


Magnesium sulphate, USP .......... 1 pound 
Quinine sulphate, USP, 5-gr. tablets . . . 200 tablet 
Bandage, gauze roller, 2-inch ........ 6 rolls 
Plaster, adhesive, 3-inch ............ 1 spool 
Kit, suction (for snakebite) ......... 1 each 
Castellanis paint, 6 ounces ........... 1 bottle 
Tincture iodine, 2 ounces ........... 1 bottle 
Ce a, a ee ee 24 ampules 
Folding Ne Se is 5s, ae eee ad 1 each 
Peer Webmeie.. F. ook oe hein 1 each 


Workinc-Party Data 


| 
| 


| Number of men 
(1 squad) 


La 
g g «a3 5 
33 ge ts § O™ 
ae se <- = 
Trail breaking ........ 12 3,000 % 2,000 3-6 Machetes 
Trail clearing ......... 12 1,000 1 1,000 12 Machetes, axe 
Bridge building (animal) 12 6 3 18 4 De 
Corduroying, cutting 
and placing ......... 12 100 38 300 12 Dx 
Area clearing ......... 12 1,000 1 1,000 12 De 
Trail blocking ......... 12 Time for felling trees .. Do. 
Road building, dirt, Machetes, axes 
passable for 1 vehicle. 12 50 8 150 12. shovels, picks 
Fire lane cutting ...... 12 1,000 2 2,000 18 Machetes, axe 
Tree felling (cutting) .. 2 Can fell a single tree from Axes. 


10 to 20 inches in diam- 
eter in 15 to 45 minutes. 























| Hasty Field Fortifications 
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Illustrations by Technical Sergeant James A. Ernst 
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I 
l 
f 
The Individual 
Prone Shelter 
or Slit Trench 
1\E Whenever our troops halt anywhere near the Jap 
py or Nazi troops, they turn to at once to give them 
selves and their weapons individual protection. If it’s a short 
halt, they use the natural protection of the ground—bumps, 
@ ditches, shell holes, depressions of any kind. But if it’s a longer halt (but less 
than six hours, in an assembly area before an attack) then each man digs himself an in 
dividual prone shelter. This takes only a few minutes. Such a shelter gives a soldier two 
advantages—a chance to rest and reasonable protection 
o£ Ye from bomb, mortar, and shell fragments and small-arms 
fire. But this kind of a foxhole won't protect you against 
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And then, when you're through dig- 
ging, you use the sod to cover the 
rest of the dirt 
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The Double Foxhole 





This is the standing-type of double foxhole or slit trench. You can use it as a standing fire trench as illustrated, and with a littl 
work make it into an observation post. Notice that this double foxhole might have started out simply as the individual slit trenches 
pair of soldiers who then deepened and joined them. Although this kind of foxhole will give you a little less protection than the one-1 
type against bombs or shell fragments it does very well against small-arms fire. It won't protect you against the crushing effect of the | 
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Nazi tanks and it is easily seen from the air—but you can't have everything. It is particularly good for an automatic rifleman and his help. 
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; And here a combination of three standing-type one-man foxholes ~+ > 
has given a light machine-gun crew a place to work from and still [ aes 1} 
have protection. They pop in and out of their individual foxholes | at 
to do their fighting. And again—don’t forget to put the sod back A 2} 4 
on top of the other dirt around the hole for camouflage “<3 . 
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Another Light Machine-Gun Emplacement 


s another kind of emplacement in which a light machine-gun crew can open up for business. In this one you are protected against 
irms fire, bombs, and shell fragments but you haven't much protection against the crushing power of tanks which can destroy the 







gun platform. When you fight from this kind of an emplacement you ought to have your own one-man standing foxhole handy nearby 
The gun platform, you will notice, is about six inches below ground level. The dirt forms the parapet or is scattered elsewhere. And 
ber that Japs and Nazis can see as well as you can—so put that sod back! 


The Mortar Used from Foxholes 


Now we come to the 60-mm. mortar crew and show how to us¢ 
one-man standing-type foxholes in action and still have some pr 
tection. Each crew member has his own foxhole. The observer digs 
his. of course, within voice range of the men who man the mortar 
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These pictures and explanation tell you what you need as a single emplacement for a mortar and crew. The one-man foxholes are also ready 
nearby for each man of the team. Dig your pit deep enough so that there is elbow room for the gunner and assistant gunner and the 
mortar too. And dig it deep enough so that all three of you—the mortar is part of the team too—can get cover below ground leve 
All in all, this means that your emplacement needs to be big enough so that you can manipulate the gun and make every shot count and 
also have room for your ammunition supply. Slope the forward edge so it won't interfere with sighting and firing. And read the dop 
above on how to use your aiming stake from this emplacement—you'll get more hits that way. 

The observer digs his foxhole near enough for his directions to be heard by the crew. Don’t forget the camouflage—the first blast fr 
an unseen mortar always pays off in dead Germans and Japs 
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Fighters who win see what they're after and don't ever let themselves be seen. And that's the big idea of the observation posts shown 
The one at the top is merely a pair of individual foxholes, plus removable camouflaged tops. The team that built it worked just as 
| and carefully on the final camouflaging as they did at digging and getting rid of the dirt. The OP in the picture below started 
s a pair of individual holes. These were widened, deepened, and reinforced. Again emphasis on camouflage—if it's good it matches 
surrounding area; if it isn’t it merely shows the Nazi or Jap where you are, and you start out with two strikes on you instead of on 
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The aspects of war involving weapons and ways of 
moving troops have changed at each stage of human de- 
velopment. There is a vast difference between war as 
it was waged by Alexander the Great and as it is now 
fought by Rommel and Yamashita. But in one way war 
is the same now as it was when an unknown conqueror 
built the first pyramid as a monument to his name and 
its prowess. It is not a separate, isolated form of human 
activity. It is instead, as the German soldier- philosopher 
Clausewitz said a century ago, a special, violent form of 
political action. 

We customarily think that no two things can be more 
unlike than peaceful international relations and war- 
like international relations. And so we may be startled 
when we first grasp the thought that these are simply 
two phases of the same thing—human politics. 

This was brought home to us last December. For 
years it had been the avowed purpose of Japan to domi- 

nate China and Southeast Asia and control the Western 

Pacific. When normal political action in Washington 
failed to gain our acquiescence, Japan's next argument 
was delivered at Pearl Harbor. Her purpose was still 
political and precisely what it was before her treacher- 
ous surprise attack. The only difference was that she 
was now using dive- bombers instead of diplomats. 

Even before Clausewitz, George Washington under- 
stood that war is simply a phase of politics. Thus when 
his countrymen called him to establish a new political 
system, he realized clearly that any complete system 
must include the machinery for dealing with that spe- 
cial violent phase of international politics known as war. 
This is the principal thought in his political writings 
from the close of the Revolution to the end of his life. 
In the light of his knowledge of war and its great signifi- 
cance in international affairs, his Farewell Address may 
be summarized as follows: 


Rely on just dealing with other nations. Seek your 
legitimate political ends through peaceful negotiation 
and understanding. But lest some aggressor impose the 
other form of political action known as war upon you, 
maintain yourselves in a “respectably defensive posture.” 

If you do this other nations will not be tempted to 
depart from the normal and peaceful methods of political 
action in their dealings with you. 


The non-aggressive military organization proposed 
by Washington to prevent normal political action from 
degenerating into the violent form known as war would 
have tended to conserve peace. But his countrymen 
ignored his advice for a century and a half. If he had 
been able to implement the new American republic 
with effective military institutions suited to a self-gov- 





Two Views of War 


By Brigadier General John McAuley Palmer 


erning free people, Japan would never have dared to 
take a change of venue from the Court of Reason to the 
Court of Brute Force. 

But if war is a phase of human politics it js plain 
that there can be a war- provocative as well as a peace- 
conservative type of military organization. While Wash 
ington was still a child and Japan a hermit kingdom. 
Frederick the Great of Prussia was-perfecting this other 
politico-military form. Frederick understood the close 
relation between peaceful and warlike politics as well 
as Washington, but he applied it in an entirely different 
way which we can summarize as follows: 


When peaceful negotiation fails to solve a_ political 
question, the controversy assumes another form of po 
litical intercourse known as war. 

Now, when a controversy assumes this second form, 
it is decided not by the best cause but by the most force 
Therefore, if I have enough force I can always compel 
submission to my political will without reference to the 
merits of my cause. 

Furthermore, if I am known to be invincible in this 
second form and always eager to embrace it, I can en 
force my will beyond my just rights even while political 
action is still in its normal peaceful form, because I can 
always threaten a resort to the second form if I am not 
humored. 

My policy should therefore be to prepare for sudden 
victorious attack. With this assured, I will be able to 

make my neighbors pay me a sort of commutation of 
victory even in time of peace. 

Therefore, I propose to maintain a striking force al 
ways ready for offensive military action; and I propose 
to employ it whenever a favorable and profitable oppor 
tunity offers. 


Washington called his military organization a “re 
spectably defensive posture.’ ’ The organization Fred 
erick bequeathed to Prussia was a truculently offensiv« 
posture. The one is highly conservative of peace; the 
other is highly provocative of war. Washington pro 
posed to eliminate war as an irrational political process 
Frederick proposed to cultivate war as a positive means 
of political advantage. Washington proposed to arm a 
a gentleman would arm to defend himself from high 
waymen. Frederick proposed to profit by making him 
self an accomplished and invincible bandit. Washing 
ton’s aim was essentially moral and social. Frederick's 
aim was essentially unsocial and criminal. Both of thes 
constructive statesmen designed military institutions 
suited to their points of view. Washington's countrymen 
rejected his. Frederick transmitted his to his successors. 

Indeed the Prussian military system was never a de- 
fensive organization. It was deliberately designed as a 














uest machine from the beginning. Frederick em- 
ved it to aggrandize Prussia within Germany. World 
mastery was not a feasible enterprise in his day but the 
.mpulse toward future world conquest was inherent in 
his politico-military machine. Bismarck employed the 
conquest machine, as further perfected by Moltke the 
Elder to crush the growing democratic movement in 
Germany and then to unite Germany under the domi- 
nation of militarist Prussia. After Bismarck’s victories 
over Austria and France, the conquest machine was no 
longer needed to defend Germany or to conserve legiti- 
mate German interests. If retained, the German General 
Staff must seek grist for it outside of Germany; and so, 
step by step as opportunity broadened, it would follow 
the pathway toward world conquest. But for the tardy 
and unexpected awakening of America, the decisive 
victory might have been won in 1918. Since World 
War I, the German General Staff, as conserved in the 
Reichswehr, has never relinquished that purpose as an 
ultimate objective. But opportunity came earlier than 
was expected. While Hitler was reéquipping the old 
conquest machine for modern blitzkrieg, he found that 
the English-speaking democracies (to whom the stra- 
tegic ramparts of civilization were entrusted) were 
heavily doped in appeasement and pacifism. Therein 
lies the fundamental cause of the present world cyclone. 
[here was a high barometer of over-militarization in the 
region of autocracy and a low barometer of undermili- 
tarization in the region of democracy. Hence the inevi- 
table storm. Hitler and his fellow gangsters found their 
impelling opportunity in the stupidity of the English- 
speaking peoples. 
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Firmness, Decision, and Discipline 
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When Washington became President there were two 
main objectives in the program of his administration. 
He sought to establish a sound financial system and a 
sound military system. With the aid of Alexander 
Hamilton, his Secretary of the Treasury, he attained 
the first of these objectives before the end of his first 
administration. But it was not until after Hitler con 
quered France, more than a century and a half later, 
that Congress adopted the first principle of the Wash 
ingtonian military policy- compulsory military training 
in time of peace. 

It is a high tribute to Hamilton's financial genius that 
his successors have, so far, been able to devise enough 
taxes and borrow enough money to pay for the wastes of 
public wealth that have flowed through that wide gap 
in our national structure. For unreadiness for war has 
been the principal cause of all of our great national 
debts. If our fathers had accepted all of Washington's 
political system instead of but half of it, there probably 
could have been no World War I, no post war depres 
sion, and no World War II. 

And, if the modern democratic state in general had 
included the peace-conservative military institutions 
that Washington proposed for it, it is likely that Japan 
would now be the liberal constitutional monarchy that 
the wisest of her Elder Statesmen sought to make her; 
Benito Mussolini would be a respectable newspaper 
editor in a liberal and peace-loving Italy; and that 
temperamental architect's assistant, Adolf Hitler, 
would be enjoying his Wagner in harmless doses with 
his evening beer and pretzels instead of attempting to 
conduct a worldwide Gétterdammerung of his own. 


ie 


The mass needs, and we give it, leaders who have the firmness 
and decision of command proceeding from habit and an entire faith 
in their unquestionable right to command as established by tradi- 


tion, law, and society. 


We add good arms. We add methods of fighting suitable to these 
arms and those of the enemy and which do not overtax the physical 
and moral forces of man. We add also a rational decentralization 
that permits the direction and employment of the efforts of all even 


to the last man. 


We animate with passion, a violent desire for independence, a 
religious fanaticism, national peace, a love of glory, a madness for 
possession. An iron discipline, which permits few to escape action, 
secures the greatest unity from top to bottom, between all the ele- 
ments, between the commanding officers, between the commanding 
officers and men, between the soldiers. —Mayor GENERAL HANSON 


E. Exy, in the Infantry Journal. 
















































































































































































































































BATTLE PRACTICE 





By Sergeant Terry Bull 
DEFENSE 


Pull up over there by that big tree, Gunther, and 
we'll park the platoon. Don’t slap on your brakes like 
that, man! You might need ‘em bad some time. 

All noncoms up! 

Your carrier needs another coat of mud and leaves 
on the front plate, Callahan. I can see the paint from 
here. You got to watch your camouflage when we're 
doing cross-country work. The brush knocks it off. 

All up? You get a load of this too, Jiminez. 

Today we're going to start our combat firing. The 
time’s so short I asked the Old Man to let me skip the 
usual target-range “enemy on that line between those 
flags, look out for the surprise target” bunk, and I'm 
going to put you into a real war starting now. 

Knudsen, your section, with a light-gun squad at- 
tached, forms a combat group up on the side of that 
wooded ridge, anywhere between that large white 
boulder and the stone fence line. You've got to be able 
to cover this valley from the burned barn on your right 
front to that wrecked tank on the hill yonder. 

Remember, you've got to have all-around defense by 
every man, team, and squad in your section. I'll look 
over your position later and any man that hasn't got a 
good field of fire in at least three directions I'll put out 
as a casualty and give him another chance after supper. 

Dig in? Of course you dig in. And at the end of 
thirty minutes you pick out the poorest dug-in man of 
each squad as a casualty, and we'll arrange some special 
instruction for him, too. 

Now, Lenoir, take your section with the other light- 
gun squad up through those woods on the other ridge 
and dismount ‘em in the pine grove on that highest 
knob. Then put ‘em in battle ated ation and advance 
through the woods and across this valley. You can 
move anywhere in the area between that large spread- 
ing oak and the white boulder on your left and the stone 
fence line on your right. We've got to watch our safety 
angles, see, but that'll still give you plenty of maneuver 
room. 

Jiminez, you follow the Second Section with your 
load of targets until they take cover. Then stand by 
until I get there. 

Now this is a game and we play it like this. Knudsen 
has his section dug in almost anywhere in that 400- 
yard stretch of woods—you can’t tell just where—so he 
can cover his sector with everything he’s got. 


- Lenoir, you and your merry men are Japs or Nazis, 


whichever you want to be, and you ve got the job of 
crossing part of that sector in your zone of advance 
You don’t know where Knudsen is— you don’t even 
know if the ridge is defended. So you're adv. ancing 
pretty well thinned out, in battle formation. 

Knudsen, you have this blank in your gun. You're 
watching Lenoir come across the valley, and when his 
outht gets to the point where you'd open fire, shoot the 
blank. 

When you hear this shot, Lenoir, your outfit drops 
to cover—just like they would if Knudsen’s section 
was to cut into em with everything they had. 

Everybody got it? 

No, that’s all you need to know for now, Lenoir 
just drop to cover and stay put. 

Let's see, it’s 7:30 now—give you an hour all told 
at 8:30 the war starts. That means your men drop their 
shovels, Knudsen, and Lenoir's crew starts leaving th 
pine knob. 

Jackson, since your guns are all attached, suppose 
you go with Lenoir as umpire. See that none of his out 
fit drops behind or climbs trees, peeking at Knudsen’s 
position—till 8:30. I'll go with the First Section and 
keep them honest. 

Move out! 

Wind her up, Gunther. 


Il 


Well, Knudsen, so your young men are all ready to 
massacre the murderous Japs! All right, let's take a look 
around. 

[ see that none of your light guns are placed to 
cover that back slope up there. 

Sure, your sector is out yonder—but wouldn't you 
be surprised if I'd w hispered to Lenoir to come boun 
ing in your back door? Take the bolt out of his gun 
and put Corporal Borisov down tor a little instruction 
in gun-siting—conducted by you personally. 

Notice that both your mortars can cover the front 
beautifully but nowhere else? Put one of ‘em in the 
middle of that little clearing twenty yards back and he 
can drop his puff-balls anywhere. Let's have your firing 
pin, Simpson, and after this check for an overhead 
opening for your cannon. 

Who'd you pick for the worst dug in? OK, pull their 
bolts and give ‘em hell. Then come up here where 
we can get a good view of Lenoir's crew. 
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BATTLE PRACTICE 


|, Hell no! You're not loading, are you? Well 
_ I give you the word. You see this isn’t a 
var, it’s just combat firing. 
out 8:10 ‘eh? Lenoir ought to be showing up 


No, I didn’t see him. Oh sure, by that burned snag. 
there’s another! Well, would you commence firing 
now? Why not? 

Quite a few of ‘em in sight now—scouts well ahead 

and they're doing pretty well, too, picking those draws 
and the high grass. How about it? Would you cut into 
‘em now? Why not? 

Lt like that’s the last of ’em trickling out of the 
woods. Yes, here comes Jiminez with the targets. Scouts 
at about two-fifty now. By gad, seeing those birds bob- 
bing in and out of sight fairly gives me the creeps—te- 
minds me of Coffin Corner when they were coming 
ove! 

BANG! 

For God’s sake, Knudsen! Why don’t you blow your 
horn or hold out your hand before you blast a round off 
right at a man’s ear? 

Oh, so that’s where you'd have your section open fire? 
OK, call your men n all up and rest easy till I get back. 

Gunther! Twist her tail. 


Nice going, Lenoir— looked pretty good from where 
| sat. Have your carriers come on up. 

Ho, Jiminez! Over here with those targets. 

Jackson, you go with Jiminez all over the section area, 
putting out one target for every man. Look at their po- 
sitions. Any man that’s in a good concealed position 
that he can shoot from gets a prone target. Anybody 
that got caught out in the open when Knudsen fired 
gets a kneeling target. And every man that’s so far 
down under cover that he couldn't fire on Knudsen’s 
outfit gets a standing target—stuck up full length. 

Lenoir, have your men write their names on their 
targets and drive ‘em in the ground right where they 
are now. When they get ‘em drove, assemble, mount 
em up, and move up on that nose of ground on Knud 
sen’s left to watch the show. 


All right, Knudsen, Lenoir’s gang is all clear and 
your heroes can do their worst. 

Now the picture is that you men have dug in here 
for a defense of this ridge line. There’s other combat 
groups within covering distance, but you can’t count on 

em for sure, ever, so you're dug in all around. 

You've seen the Japs or Nazis slipping down out of 
the woods over there. You've watched ‘em close, full 
loaded, and with your trigger fingers twitching, but 
that’s all. You haven't done anything about it yet, be- 
cause you want to knock down a dozen or so with your 
first blast—and Sergeant Knudsen’s promised to shoot 
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any man that squeezes one off before he 
whistle. 

Finally, he gives the word “400.” Notice that 400 
is a bit low. Well. he was pretty cagey—let ‘em keep 
coming until their scouts were at about two-fifty, and 
the bulk of ‘em were caught short of the stream and 
clear of the woods. Then he blew his whistle, that is, 
he fired a blank, and you guys started blasting. Get it? 

ae we're ready to go on from there. 

You'll get loaded and all set to fire. Then Knudsen 
will really blow his whistle, and for one minute by 
the clock you'll cut into ‘em. You corporals keep an eye 
on me. I'll be holding my arm up while you're firing, 
and when I drop it, cease fire right now. 

By the way, Knudsen, return those bolts to your 
“casualties.” I forgot that it would mess up the Lieu 
tenant's formula. Give ‘em extra instruction instead 

Any questions? 

C ertainly you men in rear fire. You've qualified on 
the target range, haven’t you? Well, if you can hit a 
ten-inch bull at 200 yards prone, you ought to be able 
to miss one of your friends at fifty yards. Just be damn 
careful. 

‘Targets? There's 


blows his 


a target out there for every man in 
the Jap section, and they're placed so you can hit every 
one of ‘em, if you can figure where the other fellow is 
apt to be. Of course, you can’t see but half a dozen of 
em, but I never knew a Jap or a Kraut to stay out in 
the open for very long, either. This is combat firing, 
sonny. 

Now the idea to follow in combat firing—or battle—is 
this. When you fire your first shot at a man, he'll dive 
out of sight and you ‘ll swear you hit him. You probably 
didn’t. So you put another bullet where he disappeared. 
Then you have to figure on where another Jap would 
likely be, and you put your next bullet through that 
spot. Never fire more than one shot—burst for gunners 
—in the same place until you've covered 'em all. Then 
Start Over again. 

That way it isn’t safe for a Jap anywhere out there. 
What between your poor guesswork and lousy shooting, 
he’s in great dange r no matter where he goes or what he 
does. 

One thing that don’t apply to this problem—when 
you see one of the bastards get up and make a rush, 
don’t be a sucker and try to catch him on the fly. You're 
not good enough, and he'll be down before even a good 
shot can draw a sight on him. Just mark where he 
settles, put two bullets or a burst in there, and then 
come back to it ever so often with one more bullet. 

Any other questions? 

All right, Knudsen, have ‘em take posts, set sights, 
load, and when they're all set, toot your w histle. 

Any time, Knudsen. 

Tweeeeeeet! 


(The rippling, rattling, irregular crash of twelve 
rounds per second, punctuated by the metallic coughs 
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of the rapidly- served mortars, instantly answers the 
shrill bleat of the signal. Sergeant Bull, with arm up- 
raised, is standing beside a large pine tree, in a position 
cannily chosen as being out of the line of fire of the 
wildest rifleman in rear. As the second hand of his 
watch jerks toward 45, the scaly bark of the tree near 
his hairy left ear apparently explodes, and the sergeant 
disappears behind a nearby boulder with the unhesi- 
tating celerity of long practice. The firing dies. 

After some moments of deafening silence have 
elapsed, our hero cautiously comes out from behind his 
fortress, brushing pine needles from his “slaughter suit” 
and bark splinters from his lacerated cheek. His baleful 
ylare alternates between the battle scarred pine and the 
wide-eyed recruits occupying the rear area of the com 
hat group.) 


Jackson! 

Take a squint along that bullet track and bring me the 
zombie you'll find in a rifle pit directly in line with it. 

Knudsen ! Send for your carriers, check to see that 
you're all clear, and count ammunition. 

Ah, Simpson, so it was you? Well, what I’m most 
curious about is, were you aiming at me or the tree, or 
between me and the tree, or just what the hell were 
you aiming at? Don't bother to answer now—poor judg- 
ment, lousy shooting, jitters, or criminal intent—it'll be 
about the same in any case, but you can be figuring on 
your alibi until we see the Old Man. 

Pull his bolt, Jackson. 





Knudsen, mount your crew up and bring ‘em dow: 
to the target area. 

Crank up, Gunther, and let's go—by Lenoir's sect 

Ho, Lenoir! Bring your section down to the targets 
Let ‘em mill around and see what happened 


IV 

T weeeeeeet! 

Everybody up! Second Section, bring your own 
targets in with you! Start a pile here, Lenoir. 

Jackson, score the targets hit and total hits. Sure you 
count ricochets— count everything. Anything that goes 
through a bristol-board target will go through skin and 
make a casualty out of any man—even a Jap. 

At ease! Take a look at this target. That is, or was 
Popopagous. He dived behind a pine tree instead « 
out in the grass and just look at him now. A hole in is 
pasteboard chest you can put a size ten hand through, 
and the rest of him bristling with six-inch pine splinters 
Remember that trees were good cover back in the days 
when grandpa was fighting Indians, but stay away 
from ‘em nowadays. They draw fire and won't stop AP. 

Here’s Smith, G. W. He took a beautiful position 
with his head sticking up from behind a rock. Cow anys 
do it in the movies. And then somebody bounced a 
bullet off the lip of the rock. 

This is Levine. He got himself caught right out in 
the open. Sixteen holes—count ‘em—sixteen! 

There’s fifteen of you birds that are casualties— 


fifteen out of one section in one minute’s time No, 
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five seconds it was; Simpson cut it a little short. 


How many of you'd be left in an hour? 
We're going to have several of these battles, and for 
every time you birds get hit you'll do a couple of hours 


of scouting, taking cover, and advancing by rushes—just 
as life insurance. 

Forty-two hits on fifteen targets; not bad, Knudsen, 
considering its the first shoot for most of your men. Not 
bad at all. But it’s got to get a hell of a lot better before 
we go up against real Japs or Nazis. Most of you guys 
in ae First Section were shooting high. Look at that 
limb hanging, lopped off eight feet above the ground. 

You've got to learn to comb the grass roots. That's 
where you'll find Japs. If you're not sure of your target 
or range, shoot low. When you miss high, the Jap hears 
the pop ‘and that’s the end of your bullet’s usefulness. 
But when you shoot low, your bullet flattens out, kicks 
up a cloud of gravel, bounces, screams like a wildcat, 
keyholes, and is apt to cripple anybody in the neighbor- 
hood beyond. Kicking up gravel isn’t as foolish as it 


sounds. If a man gets hit by a chunk of rock he’s very 
apt to think he’s been killed, and if you just kick dust 
in his eyes he’s going to be awful allergic to lead for a 
few minutes. 

The score for the First Section is—here, 


Jackson, 
help me out with the decimals— 


Score 100 x range to nearest Jap x targets hit x total hits 


Seconds time x small-arms rounds fired x targets 
100 x 250 x 15 x 42 


4 =18.9 
45x 513 = 36 


That isn’t bad, but it can stand improvement. 

Now we'll change sides. Lenoir, you're defending, 
and know what you're to do. Knudsen, take your men 
up to that pine knob and be pasting targets until the 
war Starts. 

It's 9:45 now—at 10:45 we go. 

Bear in mind I want a score of at least twenty out 
of you men in the Second Section—and you birds in 
the First watch your cover so you don’t get slaughtered 


like the Second did. 


ATTACK 


Haaalt! Dismount! Assemble! 

Noncoms up! 

Lenoir, your section, with one light-gun squad, will 
defend yonder hillside, putting in a combat group some- 
where between that wooded draw and the old clay 
road. Wherever you take up your position, be able to 
defend the sector from the three-w ay trail junction out 
there on the flats to the green marsh on your right with 
the bulk of your fire. 

Any of you corporals have any questions? Anybody 
else got questions? 

Don't ever ask again if you dig in, Simpson. You 
scoop a hole every time you halt, my young friend— 
and if you live long enough in this outfit, you'll learn 
to keep your shovel honed to a razor edge. You dig in 
and camouflage. 

Other questions? 

No, Lenoir, you pick out the spot. Make it a guess 

ing game and see if you can outfigure Knudsen. You 
can move well back in the woods as much as two or 
three hundred yards if you like, and catch ‘em silhou- 
etted as they come in—just so you can get fire on your 
sector. You can move out in advance of the woods if 
your men are clever enough about scattering the dirt 
and camouflaging. Or, you can pull the usual recruit 
trick of digging in right at the edge, and fool everybody. 
The first two ways you stand a chance of missing a Jap 
or Nazi barrage. When you defend the edge—well, at 
this stage of the war you can’t tell—it might work. We 
haven't been doing it for some time. 

Another way—Knudsen’s going to expect you on high 
ground, isn’t he? Well, you might occupy that nose over 
there with a light gun and a few rifles to attract at- 
tention—and put the balance of your crew in the ravines 


on either side. That'd even surprise me when I started 
my flanking parties around. But I'm not telling you—it's 
your problem. 

If you're ready now, move ‘em out. 

Jackson! Gunther! Jiminez! Let's go. 


Well, this looks pretty good for this particular job, 
Lenoir. I like to settle down inside a woods myself 
but in this business you can’t afford to make anything 
a habit. I notice your guns and leading rifle squad cover 

vour sector pretty we Il, but what are you using on that 
brushy ravine? It’s a natural for a small war party 

One mortar and your rear squad auto on it? Yes, that 
ought to be plenty. 

Now I'll give you the picture again just to be sure 

You're to open fire with blanks at exactly the same 
time you'd fire if you were facing a real live attack 
Make sure all your men fire and keep it up rapid for 
one minute. 

When you cease firing at the end of a minute, I face 
the First Section around and wave a flag. Then you 
put up targets, pull your men out, pick up your carriers, 
and join us for the shoot. 

Jackson, you and Jiminez stay here. Distribute the 
targets and look after putting them in. Remember, the 
usual system. If a man’s well dug in and camouflaged, 
give him a prone target with just the head and face 
showing. If he’s been careless about either his cover or 
concealment, he gets a kneeling figure, with the head 
and shoulders out in the open. If he’s not so good on 
either one, see that he sticks up a full standing figure 
so he can get what’s coming to him. Names on all of 
‘em. 

And you, Lenoir, might stir up a little enthusiasm 
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by reminding ‘em that the guy that gets “hit” will get 
another chance to practice digging in tonight. 

I'm going over to see Knudsen now. You'll see his 
scouts top that bare ridge, direction about nine o'clock. 
While I'm gone, finish your position, inspect, and see 
that these apes have their orders clear. 

All right, Gunther. 

Won't start? Turn your switch on, dope! 


All here, Knudsen? 

At ease! 

You birds have gotten pretty good at defensive firing, 
but that’s kindergarten stuff. Today I’m really going to 
put you to work. We're going to take up the attack. 

Sergeant Knudsen’s given you the general situation. 
Any questions so far? 

Well, the sector of advance is a bit limited on account 
of these blasted safety precautions, but we'll have to 
stay inside those boundaries. Don’t want to kill anybody 
unnecessarily 

Now, I'll go a little further into the details. 

Say you're advancing in line of squads, scouts well 
out in this open country, and your support weapons 
pretty well back, center rear. Your iron cavalry says the 
hills ahead are full of the bastards, but as usual you 
take that with a dash of salt. Any outfit that can lose 
a whole foot brigade of Blues on maneuvers on a sunny 
afternoon—so you're cautious, but not scared, yet. 

While you're advancing you're careful to see that 
you're never in line with more than one man at a time 
—three men in line will get you a machine-gun blast or 
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shell burst. Every step you take you're hguring on wha 


hole you're going to drop into when the blasting start 


You're not going to let ‘em get but one fair shot at you 
You team leaders keep guiding your teams from on, 


good spot to another. You're always looking ahead fo, 
the best place to collect your men and start y 


. Oop 

erations from, either by yourself or with the St 5! 
your squad. 

lhe corporals are looking even further ahead, for as 

sembly points and routes of approach. Schmidt, you'y 

especially interested in low ground for your nadk 

mortars, but you, ~selhest i, want high ground and 200d 


view for your light guns. 

\ll of you are figuring all the time, “What'l! | 
the shooting starts now? 

One big “fault your section's lise had, Knudsen 
they pay too damn much attention to intervals and dis 
tances. It’s a lot better to have a live squé ad mo Wing 
up that ravine, out of your pon si than it is to have ; 
dozen cor pses laid right out here in the open where ye yu 
can put your hand on ‘em. 

Now at some point in your advance, you'll get fired 
on, by blanks, for one minute. You drop to cover and 
observe. 

Now remember, if we bumped into the Japs or Nazis 
you'd commence firing and playing Indian right away 
In action, it doesn’t matter so much what you do—just 
do something. But in this case, don’t fire—just observe 
And this is what you watch for. 

Watch the haze that comes up from the light guns 
Spot the riflemen when they reload or change position 
Notice where the grass jumps or the dust raises when 
they fire. Mark dow n every place where there’s a tra 
of fresh dirt and where the bushes and grass are growing 
too regular. Watch where the birds fly up nll Se 
everything. 

At the end of a minute, I'll give you the word to face 
about. That’s so Lenoir’s crew can put their targets in 
and get clear. 

When they join us, it's your turn. Sergeant Knud 
sen will have you load and begin the attack just lik 
you would when you got fired on. 

[ want you to be particular about your basic training 
You team leaders have got to be on the job all the time 
advancing your teams. Remember, three men firing 
one man running, all the time. If I see two men out of 
one team in the air at once, the second one will be put 
down for a little extra coaching on the assault cours 

under the team commander. I'll be watching the 
length of the rushes too, and if I can clock a man up on 
his feet over five seconds, he’s “hit.” 

You birds on the support weapons want to be extra 
careful in the attack. Watch your elevation and your 
riflemen, because you're going to have men bobbing up 
and down in front of you all the time. We don't want 
any accidents— unnecessarily. 

You'll have to save on ammunition, so every rifle 
man will fire one shot, and every auto gunner one burst 
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n every complete team rush. The light guns and gre 
nade mortars can spend their full allowance but re- 
member, It has to last. 

Il hat's unnatural, of course, but with the factories 
working night shifts we can’t blast full speed against 
ape! targets. 

\lways fire low, two shots or two bursts where you 
know there's a target, and one shot or a burst where 
you figure you'd be if you were a target. 

\t the end of thirty minutes or when a rifle team gets 
up to a hundred yards, whichever is first, we'll cease 
hring and figure the score. 

Well, the score’s figured a little different in the at 
tack. Remember, in the defense you either want to keep 
‘em away at a distance, or let ‘em get close and slaughter 
em In the attack, you want to get close and slaughter 
em. So the score is: 


1,000,000 x targets hit x total hits 


Range to nearest Jap or Nazi x small arms rounds 
fired x minutes x number of targets. 

For example, supposing you make 36 hits on 10 
targets in 30 minutes with 850 rounds, against 40 
rounds with a final range of 150 yards, your score 
would be—figure it out, Knudsen. 


1,000,000 x 10 x 36 
150 x 850 x 30 x 40 


2.35 


The formula is made up so you'll get a big score if 
you make lots of hits on lots of targets with few bullets, 
while you're working in to a short range in a short 
time. 

But don’t pay any attention to the score now- -just 
go in there and shoot straight and move fast. 

Any other questions? 

Start ‘em out, Knudsen. 

While we're going ahead, Knudsen, tell me how 
come you've got ‘em in column. 

Oh, column’s all right, maybe. Of course, there’s two 
ways of looking at it. 

If you have ‘em in line you've got all your rifle 
power up there at once, and the support weapons in the 
center-rear can generally support ‘em right now. But 
that way you may not be able to maneuver a flanking 
squad as well as you'd like. And a line’s hell to control 
too. 

On the other hand, a column’s easy to control! You've 
got it all practically right in your hand. Furthermore, 
and besides, in the column you've got one squad hang 
ing pretty well back so you can swing it around to either 
flank—you’ve got maneuver room. Of course, in column, 
half your riflemen are generally back out of range and 
it takes you forever and a day to get your whole outfit 
into close action—but you're more certain. to get ‘em 
there in the right place. On the whole, I suppose maybe 
you're right. We'll see. 

There she blows! Sounds like an inch-to-the-yard 
model of Parkersburg Pass. Can you see anything? 
Damned if I can. They sure started working on you a 
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long way out. Your braves are going to be short of wind 
and ammunition before they can close in on ‘em. 

O.K. Give ‘em a whistle, Knudsen, and pass the word 
for your men to face about—and see that they stay 
faced while the Second is putting up targets 

Wave the Hag, Richardson. 

All right, Knudsen, have ‘em face about again and 
look over the targets—if they can see ‘em. I can’t 

Nice setup you had, Lenoir—from here. Back this 
far, about all we know is your general area. I expect the 
light gunners are going to have to watch the rifle tracers 
to get on the target. Are you all clear? 

You can load and start your action any time now, 
Knudsen. Remember, one bullet per man per rush 
Crawling’s free. 

Now, Knudsen, don't give any more orders. You're 
dead, see, and just haven't been missed vet. | want to 
see if your corporals are worth a damn. 

Look at that dope, using a carbine at five hundred. 
Of course, you can’t tell. If he’s using enough Kentucky 
elevation he might be getting hits, as much chance as 
most of these zombies. 

See those tracers? Elveldt’s squad must think the 
targets are up in the woods. Funny they can’t see where 
the rest... . . Oh yes, they re pounding hell out of those 
fake pits in the line of brush. 

See that? Put Harrison down for some overtime, for 
starting while Gomez was still rushing and for staying 
in sight too long. Superior in enthusiasm and unsatis 
factory in judgment. 

By the way, Corporal Wilson seems to be doing pretty 
well, taking to that ravine approach on his own. That's 
winning points for you, better than shooting. 

I wonder when Callahan is going to start displacing 
his guns? Hell no, don’t tell him. You're dead. But if 
he doesn’t show some signs of initiative soon there'll be 
a new corporal in the gun section in the morning. 

Ho, McKenzie! Why are you kneeling there? You 
can wriggle forward through that grass about six feet 
and shoot prone. 

Thirty minutes — tweeeeeeet! CEASE FIRING! 
weeeeeeet! 

Knudsen, Lenoir! Assemble your sections on the 
target area. 

Before you scatter to look at the targets, I want you 
to notice that a lot of you were shooting high again 
Look at this bush, and the limbs hanging off the trees 
up there on the edge of the—for hell’s sweet sake where 
did you come from Petrovsky! 

Were you here all the time? 

Oh, so you went to sleep! Again! Got tired digging, 
huh? Well, that’s too bad. My heart bleeds tor you. 

Holzenkopf, how come you missed him when you 
pulled out? 

O.K. You can pull your stripes now the Old Man 
don't like to court-martial any team leaders. 

And as for you, Petrov sky, I'm going to let you and 
Holzenkopf walk back to camp. together 
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“The Infantry Scope” 


There is probably something improper about putting 
a plug for the magazine in the leading editorial. But 
there's a slant in the following much appreciated letter 
which we think is worth hashing over at some length: 
To the Editors of The InFantry JourNaL 
Sirs: 

All hail and many thanks for so quickly changing my 


address. Indicates a superior editorial organization. Hope 
my other magazines will follow suit soon. 


* * * 


Have long-felt sentiments to express here too. The 
INFANTRY JouRNAL comes out all too infrequently for me. 
Not being a reader of the daily paper or a listener to the 
doleful radio commentators I must get my military infor- 
mation in weekly and monthly doses. Although a new sub- 
scriber I have been a constant reader of the Journat. This 


expanded army has spread far beyond the facilitic 
Old Army’s well-equipped dayroom. But I contend 
Journav has spread beyond the Infantry scope. And 
rightly so. But the ‘ ‘Infantry” in the title turns ay 


eyes of the narrow-minded. It is more complete t! 7 
other military journal with which I have come int con 
tact. Yea, verily, I agree with Sergeant, Coast ™ 
Corps, that it should be read by all branches of the ser, 


ice. 

But enough. Let it suffice that I find The In: 
Journat indispensable and do not intend to be wit 
Sincerely, 

STaFF SERGEANT, Air ( 
Sheppard Field, Texas. 


This reader brings up an important point that has 
not been left unconsidered by The INFantry ie NAI 

Perhaps we can tackle the point best by asking What 
is ‘the Infantry scope’ which he refers to?” 

The INFANTRY JouRNAL believes that “the Infantry 
scope’ ’ is all of war and everything connected with war, 
including science, world politics, and the social and 
even the religious aspects of life that make the fighting 
flyer, sailor, and soldier what he is. 

The Journat knows very well that a narrower, much 
narrower, interpretation of such phrases as “intantry 
mind” and “infantry scope” is often found, and even 
that these are catch phrases in much inaccurate writing 
and thinking about the Army and the War. The Jour 
NAL realizes too that such thinking is not confined to 
non-military men. 

For thirty-eight years The InFanrry Journat has 
been published as a professional military magazine. 
And though it may at times have varied in breadth 
of editorial policy, it has published article after article 
—certainly scores and probably hundreds of them 
—which indicated that “the Infantry scope” covers 
the whole vast scope of wartare itself. A Journal 
editorial of 1918 suggested a separate air arm and a uni 
fied high command and staff. In 1920 a present high 
staff officer insisted in a JourNat article that the utmost 
must be made of tanks in future warfare. It has been the 
same throughout the years though the Journat took 
what it hopes is a long permanent step forward in 
breadth in policy when Lieutenant Colonel (now Major 
General) Edwin F. Harding became editor. Since that 
day “The Inranrry Journat scope” has been what it 
is now. 

But we have every reason to believe that “The Iv 
FANTRY JouRNAL scope” and “the Infantry scope,’ using 
the second as a term for the outlook of Infantrymen in 
general, are identical. Letters that warm the editors 
hearts, like that of the Staff Sergeant above, come to 
the Journat at the rate of several a day, and many hun- 
dreds a year. We print but a small fraction of them 
here. They run from notes scratched on a membership 
renewal blank somewhere out in the field saying “Keep 
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good work” to lengthy and appreciated letters 
about specific articles. 

ese messages, to our mind, reflect the fact that 
oood Infantrymen now and for a long time back have 
hab ally thought in terms of the whole damned 
\rmy as the team of fighters it takes to win a war. And 
| be the aim of the Journat as always to help in 


keeping “the Infantry scope” a scope of such breadth. 


Mee oe. . 
The Army Hour 

[he Army Hour broadcast each Sunday afternoon 
over a nationwide system is proving to be a program 
that soldiers, as well as civilians for whom it is designed, 
can listen to with respect and pride. It’s a hard-hitting, 
plain-spoken hour with a highly dramatic flavor. 


f some of us in the Army are tempted to consider 
-he drama somewhat overdone, it should be remembered 
that radio is a highly sensitive and technical art and 

the men and women who work with it know its re- 
quirements far better than the layman in radio matters, 
even though we may know a great deal more about the 
facts the radio people are using. 

But even on that score we can see no cause for com- 
ay As an example, Bill Stern, who broadcasts the 

the-spot description of some of our weapons in 
action, has spoken accurately of the infantry-artillery 
team, and of the réle of the machine gun and mortar in 
modern battle. To make the listener imagine that he is 
indeed on the battlefield is doubly difficult. Simulated 
battle practice on the range must be translated through 
the mediums of the speaker's voice and the actual noise 
of the weapon into a vision of armed men working and 
fighting under harrowing conditions. And the some- 
times totally un-warlike sound of our modern weapons 
doesn't ease the announcer’s difficulties either. That the 
listener, in the comfort of his home, does get an idea of 
what it is like to dig into the earth for cover and wait for 
the enemy to appear before pressing the trigger of the 
Garand, or to hammer away at an unseen target with a 
mortar, is to the credit of the radio artists and tech- 
nicians. 

We don’t know who are responsible for the script of 
the Army Hour, but whoever they are, they're doing a 
fine job. And it is to their further credit that they have 
for the most part kept out the pap that might have 
been considered best for civilian morale. It’s a fighting 
program about a fighting Army. 


y y 7 
Swiping Journals 


\gain we have to say some unkind words about those 
who appropriate other people’s INFANTRY JouRNALS 


somewhere along the line of delivery simply by slipping 
them out of the manila envelopes. We know this hap 
pens—and it’s a serious offense, too, to tamper with 
another man’s mail, because empty envelopes reach our 
members all too often and hundreds of mz 1gazines don't 
reach members of the Association who are by no means 
at remote outposts. 

One such member-subscriber complained about not 
getting his Journat and we wrote him back that it 
looked from our end as if somebody near his end was 
appropriating it. Satisfied with a duplicate copy he 
wrote us back “Well, why not; it’s worth stealing!” 

We guess it is, but we want to see those who pay 
their dues regularly get their Journats with certainty 
So for this reason we have abandoned the envy elope tor 
most Journal $ sent out and have begun usINg a SHC ker 
address hoping that this will do the job of getting the 
right Journal to the right man somewhat better. 
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Honor Roll Hundred Percenters 


We've spoken many times in these editorial columns 
about our pride in Honor Roll units, but we re ally didn’t 
know what it was to be proud of them until war came 
and we saw how loyal and steadfast the Hundred Per 
centers were in the most adverse conditions. The one 
specific return The Journat can make is to plug harder 
than ever to get out a helpful and readable magazine 
and see that it reaches the troops. This brings up many 
a problem but the Honor Roll units and all the rest can 
be certain not only that we are tackling every proble m 
as it comes but that every authority conce ‘ned is giving 
every assistance he possibly can. Letters keep coming 
from our troops all over the earth asking us to get their 
Journats through. And we are not missing a bet in 
carrying out their wishes. 

During the months just passed there were two units 
which gained new stars. The famous 165th Infantry 

69th New York moves into the five-star class to begin 
its sixth year on our Roll of Honor. The 367th Infantry 
now acquires its first star and begins its second year of 
100% membership. 

It often seems to us that the Honor Roll units plus 
the thousands of individual members in units that 
haven't yet gained the roll of Hundred Percenters forget 
that the Infantry Association and The Journa are 
here to help. Thus if any commander or individual 
member feels that there is something in which we can 
be of assistance he should remember to call freely 
upon us. 


Change of Address 


If vou have moved or are about to move, mail us that 


“change of address” card now! 
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HONOR ROLL ~ 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% mem- 
ber units that the Infantry Association is able to main- 


tain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURN AL 
as a magazine for fighting men. Each star represents 
one full year of all-out membership in the Association 
by every Infantry officer and unit within the organiza- 
tions which we take the greatest pride in listing below. 
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26th Infantry 
201st Infantry (West Virginia ) 


tk kk tok 
130th Infantry (Illinois) 
34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 
35th Infantry 
Lith Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
161st Infantry (Washington ) 
2d Infantry 
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131st Infantry (Illinois) 
30th Infantry 
124th Infantry (Florida) 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry (5th Massachusetts ) 
7th Infantry 
132d Infantry CIllinois) 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
129th Infantry (Illinois) 
165th Infantry (69th New York) 
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Minnesota CCC District 

12th Infantry 

145th Infantry (Ohio) 

150th Infantry (West Virginia ) 
316th Infantry 









4th Infantry 
9th Infantry 
25th Infant 
124th Field Artillery (Illinois ) 


kk 
38th Infantry 
18ist Inf. (6th Massachusetts ) 
28th Infantry 
135th Infantry (Minnesota ) 
31st Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry (lowa) 
140th Infantry (Missouri) 
General Service School, Philippine 
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57th Infantry (PS) 
163d Infantry (Montana ) 
138th Infantry (Missouri) 


* 
149th Infantry (Kentucky) 
155th Infantry (Mississippi ) 
50lst Parachute Battalion 
13th Infantry 
36th Infantry Training Battalion 
60th Infantry Training Battalion 
367th Infantry 


179th Infantry (Oklahoma) 
112th Infantry (Pennsylvania) 
79th Infantry Training Battalion 


* 
STATES 


Missouri 


6th Infantry (Armored ) 

3d Bn., 156th Infantry (Louisiana 

80th Infantry Training Battalion 

58th Infantry Training Battalion 

134th Infantry (Nebraska) 

ist Missouri Infantry (RMF 

503d Parachute Infantry 

39th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

2d Bn., 37th Infantry 

71st Infantry (New York) 

756th Tank Battalion (Light) 

502d Parachute Battalion 

35th Infantry Training Battalion 

366th Infantry 

25th Infantry 

88th Infantry Airborne Battalion 

16th Infantry Training Regimen 
(76th, 77th, 78th and 79th Infan 
try Training Battalions) 

137th Infantry 

16th Infantry 

83d Infantry Training Battalion 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 

Infantry Replacement Training 
Center, Camp Roberts, California 

20th Training Bn., Branch Immateria 

58th Infantry Training Battalion 

28th Infantry Training Battalion 

2d Battalion, Texas Defense Guard 

58th Training Bn., Branch Immaterial 

6th Training Regt., Branch Immaten 

34th Infantry 

359th Infantry 
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Ideas on Guerrilla Warfare 


lo the Editors of The InFantrry JourNAL 
Sirs 

| have read very carefully your preface in Levy's Guer- 
rilla Warfare, so 1 am taking the liberty of infringing on 
your leisure with the perchance of gaining some points | 
may not have thought of in mapping out a training system. 
| will try to give you some idea of how I would organize a 
Shadow Troop:” 

Intelligence Staff or G-2: Men connected with the postal 
service. 

Signal Staff or Signal Corps: Men connected with the 
light and power service, contractors, and telephone and 
telegraph operators, repairmen, and battery servicemen. 

Woods and Swamper Staff: Men connected with the 
Forestry Service. 

Dynamiters or Blasting Staff: Men who have had ex 
perience in the service of the U. S. Army and private con 
cerns using explosives, and engineers. 

Chemical Staff: Those who are druggists and chemists. 

Medical Staff: Physicians and surgeons. 

Mechanical Staff: Auto mechanics and machinists, car 
penters, and blacksmiths. 

Gunnery Staff: Locksmiths and gunsmiths for the care 
of troop guns, pistols, and knives, and other tools of war. 

Heavy Riflemen: Men of former artillery experience. 

Horse Department Staff: Those who deal with horses 
and mules. 

Light Riflemen: Men who have had infantry experience 
and rifle club experience (many without any experience 
can be trained). 

\rchery Instructors: Members of archery clubs. 

You will note that I have not named them in exactly the 
terms used by the military forces, for shadow troops, parti 
sans, and guerrillas are of the same category as commandos. 
Such troops have resemblance to a military force but are 
not a uniformed force in any sense. For in this section of 
the country (South Carolina) in case of an invasion they 
would have to take to the swamps and woods and from 
there operate either on foot or by horse to do their work, 
and go up and down the rivers where their efforts would be 
most effective. 

These men would be principally trained along the lines 
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on which such patriots of this state as Francis Marion 
fought in the past. 

So the purpose of this infringement upon your good 
nature is to ask for suggested materials for study and read 
ing for the training of such a civilian corps 

I have a complete trust in my fellow comrades and a 
confidence that they will give any invader and any enemy 
of this great country of ours more hell than the devil ever 
thought of if they by any chance come here 

Yours in comradeship, 
]. L. McInnes, 
Commander, Post 3034, VFW 


7 7 5 
Mittens and Triggers 


lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JourNat 
Sirs: 

Your cover design for January is very interesting, and 
certainly illustrates an unusual uniform 

It presents, moreover, an intriguing puzzle regarding the 
manner in which our mitten-bedecked soldier manages to 
pull the trigger of his Garand. 

Or perhaps he merely puts his weapon down, pulls off 
his mitten, shoulders his rifle again, and fires away 

if he hasn't been eliminated in the meantime, or if his 
hand doesn’t become frostbitten after several shots 

But why get technical with such a pretty snow-covered 
mountain in the background to look at? 

Verv sincerely yours, 


Martin | 


Howarp, Ir 


\s JourNaL readers will recall, our January cover 
looked 


plenty warm W hich seemed to us the main idea, and the 


showed a rifleman in far-north uniform. He 


snow on the mountains did make a fine background 
Field Manual 31-15 (Operations in Snow and Ex 
treme Cold) has the answer to this writer's question. It 
says: “A slit in the palm of the gauntlet will permit the 
wearer to fire his weapon W ithout removing the gaunt 
let.” Incidentally, we hope to bring our readers a con 
densation of this important manual beginning in the 


next issue. 
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Bushido 


To the Editors of The Inrantry JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

News dispatches from the Pacific nowadays often men- 
tion “Bushido,” referring to it as the Japanese soldier's code 
of ethics. Perhaps there is a blind spot in my education, 
for | had never heard of Bushido until I read in my news- 
paper of the arrival in Tokyo of a group of captured 
United States Marines. 

The account went on to say that the Japanese had said 
the prisoners were being treated strictly in accordance with 
Bushido, which makes me wonder if it isn’t another case 
of a guilty conscience providing its own accuser. But that’s 
beside my point, which is that, as a Doughboy and as an 
avid student of military lore, I'd like to know more about 
this Bushido business. 

Is it merely a vague principle to the general effect that a 
Jap warrior won't wave the white flag until he really 
means it and that all prisoners will be treated as he would 
like to be treated under the same circumstances, or is it a 
long and detailed code similar to the Code Duello or the 
rules of medieval jousting? As part of my preparation for 
personal contact with Jippo, which I hope is not too far 
in the distant future, I’d like to learn more about the whole 
business—and from my favorite military magazine, too. So 
can’t you do something about it for me and other like- 
minded Doughboys? 


Paracnute LreuTENANT. 


In brief we understand that Bushido is a set of prin- 
ciples of action which is more like a “code of the New 
Order in Asia” than something more ancient. Certain 
military conduct appears to be a part of it. But Para- 
chute Lieutenant can judge for himself as to whether 
he thinks the Japs have been following a code. 

‘ha SS, 
Conscription in Japan 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNAL 
Sirs: 

After reading your editorial “930 Years” in the April, 
1942 issue of The Inrantry Journat, | thought you might 
be interested in the following additional information on the 
subject of Japanese conscription. My source is The Japan 
Year Book, 1940-1941, published by the Foreign Affairs 
Association of Japan. This may be a later edition than the 
one used by Lieutenant Colonel Thompson. 

According to the Japanese, conscription “was established 
for the first time . . . 646 A.D., thereafter undergoing 
many changes. It was greatly improved by the Taihorei 
{Law of the Taiho era—my interpretation] promulgated 

. 701 A.D. According to this law the whole country 
was divided into several military districts to facilitate the 
operation of the law and one-third of the youth in each 
district was compulsorily enlisted for military discipline. 
The number of trained men in Japan in those days is said 
to have reached more than 100,000. A long period of peace 
then ensued, with the result that the law gradually dropped 
out of practice, giving room to the emergence of a division 
of people into two classes: namely, warriors on the one 
Kand and farmers on the other.” 
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The confusion as to the exact date when the » esent 
conscription law came into effect can be explained as fo} 
lows: The law was promulgated in 1872 and put into effec 
in January 1873. 

Yours truly, 
Josern K. Dickey, Major, Infantry 
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Tops 


To the Editors of The InFaANtry JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

Enclosed is $3.00 for my renewal to your Journat. The 
INFANTRY JouRNAL is tops with me, just like getting the 
old home-town paper. 

With the best of luck, to you always, 

Respectfully, 


Caprain, Air Corps 
4 ra 4 


Subscriber or Not—We Enjoy Such Letters 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

I do not subscribe to your magazine but whenever | get 
a chance to read an issue I jump at it because although | 
am not in the Infantry arm of the service, some of your 
articles have a definite relation to Quartermaster work 
And I would also like to compliment your editorial staf 
on their excellent selections about antiaircraft defense and 
foreign equipment and tactical methods. 

PRIVATE. 


Fort Sherman, C. Z. 
4 4 4 


To the Editors of The InFaNtry JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

Enclosed please find $4.25 for which please send the 
following books. . 

You are certainly to be congratulated for the way in 
which you are making all this splendid, up-to-date, and 
vitally necessary material available. The Penguin guer 
rilla and aircraft recognition books are splendid. 

Sincerely, 
LIEUTENANT 


Unanimous 


To the Editors of The Inrantry JournNAL 
Sirs: 

Thank you for your letter, and wish to say that you may 
continue sending The INrantry Journat to the Band 
—th Infantry. 

I read your letter to the men of the band, and had a vote 
taken, and am happy to say that it was unanimous in favor 
of continuing to subscribe for The InFanrry Journal 
Every man has promised me that he would give The 
Journat a fair show by reading it more than he had 
done in the past, and I assured them that they would find 
the articles written for The Journat to be interesting and 
educational from a military standpoint. 

Sincerely yours, 
BanpDLeaper, Armored Regiment. 
Pine Camp, N. Y. 
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Sense of Direction 


Bert Levy in Guerrilla Warfare advises prospective 
guerrillas to intimately learn and memorize the details 
of every bit of land in their neighborhood. He is asking 
too much—it isn’t at all necessary. 

Since I was old enough to go for long walks alone I 
have taken it for granted that I can find my way from 
one place to another over miles of strange, rough coun- 
try, paying little or no attention to landmarks. If I start 
in the right direction and have some means of keeping 
oriented—the sun, a compass, or a distant mountain— 
I can get where I am going no matter how rough the 
country. 

I do not keep to a straight course but make such 
detours as terrain and obstructions require. I have a 
feeling that my destination lies in a definite direction 
and I can face towards it as readily as a man with two 
good ears can face the source of a sound. If a path I 
am following bears off to one side of my course | soon 
become dissatisfied and take the first easy going that 
seems to lead in the right direction. When I come to a 
fork in the road or trail I take the fork that my instinct 
first tells me is the right one. I have learned that if I 
pick a fork after reflection and debate I am nearly 
always wrong. 

Once I made a six-mile trip over wooded mountains 
which were so cut up and rugged that it would have 
been impossible to classify and remember the different 
points on the trail. Another time I was following the 
owner of a piece of woods when he began circling and 
got lost—on his own land. Finally I oriented myself by 
the sun and we started off in a direction that took us on 
a straight line across the turns of our wanderings and 
back to our starting point. I had never been on that 
piece of land before. 

My sense of direction is easily blocked by any inci- 
dent or thought that shakes my faith in it. It is necessary 
for me to think constantly of my direction as I hike 
along. If I let my thoughts roam I easily lose my sense of 











Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much 


as $10.00 for their contributions to this department. How- 
ever, the price for those “dashed off” with scant considera- 
tion for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue 
to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should 
be held to four or five hundred words and should be sub- 
mitted double-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or 
returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster 
in due course. Inquiries as to the fate of those not pub- 
lished within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 








direction and am lost. If I attempt to place landmarks 
or remember roads I am apt to become confused. Above 
all I never let anybody argue with me. For this reason 
when I am with others I always keep as far ahead of 
them as possible. I do this partly to avoid hearing what 
they say and partly so they will not have to follow 
certain little changes of direction which I make to 
check my route. 

But my sense of direction seems to leave me when | 
drive a car. Nor does it work in Boston, where the 
streets wind in all directions. When I first went to New 
England I found my sense of direction functioned 
poorly even in the woods. I had been used to Virginia 
mountains whose parallel ranges helped me to keep my 
reference bearings straight. In New England the move 
ment of the sun even confused me until I became ac 
customed to it. 

A sense of direction seems to be common among ex 
perienced woodsmen. One came to my cabin one morn 
ing in a snowstorm and asked the way to town. I started 
to tell him the trails, but he interrupted by saying, “No, 
just tell me what direction it is.” So I pointed and off 
he went, steering by the wind-driven snow. I watched 
him as he plodded down the hill from my cabin and up 
the opposite ridge steering a straight course towards the 
town—I’m sure he made it. 

On another occasion I saw two members of a survey 
party who had been on a spree the night before rejoin 
their survey party the next morning by walking through 
a strange woods and coming out exactly where the work 
had finished the night before. They were still tipsy; 
evidently their sense of direction was stronger than 
alcohol. 

Obviously a sense of direction is valuable in cuer 
rilla warfare, but can it be cultivated, or is it something 
that is born in a man? Is it developed by going into a 
woods alone and learning your way around? Or does a 
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fondness for life in the woods come from having a 
sense of direction? Can it be that the city man with a 
sense of direction seeks his recreation in the woods (as 
I do), while the country boy without a sense of direc 
tion migrates to the city? 

Major LEATHERSTOCKING. 
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More Aggressive Bayonet Training 


“The first time I ran the bayonet course for record | 
went hell bent for election, finished well within the 
time limit, hit all the dummies, but missed some of the 
spotters. I boloed, but I learned how to qualify and 
have since taught my men to take it easy and to be 
slow and deliberate in running the course, making sure 
they hit all the spotters,” one company commander ob 
served recently. 

“Slow and deliberate,” the very antithesis of aggres- 
siveness, alertness, and agility, then seem to be the 
qualities needed to successfully pass the present bayonet 
course. It is time for us to get down to brass tacks and 
make the most of our training hours. 

The bayonet course taught at West Point was ideal, 
for we handled the bayonet in practice the way it must 
be handled in war. That course paralleled closely the 
preparatory training outlined in the bayonet manual. 
If I could put my men through that course once every 
three months I would put them up against any enemy. 
It teaches that once the assault begins there is no stop 
ping until the foe is downed. 

But I don’t do it, because there is no profit in spend- 
ing the time available for preparatory work (about sixty 
per cent of it) in stressing speed and aggressiveness 
when the remaining forty per cent of time must go in 
practicing and running a qualification course that de- 
mands accuracy, precision and deliberation. 

No bayonet qualification course can reproduce the 
conditions of actual battle. Notwithstanding this the 
bayonet manual declares that “the subject of the qualli- 
fication course is to establish a standard performance 
in assault practice Pe approaches, in its demands 
upon the soldier's speed, accuracy, strength, and en- 
durance, the alah age made by actual bayonet combat, 
and which will serve as a measure of proficiency in 
handling the rifle and bayonet.” 

Granted that this two-fold object is beyond criticism, 
does the present qualification course fulfill the objec- 
tives? Considering that about ninety-eight per cent of 
all Infantrymen qualify with the bayonet and that the 
forty-second time limit makes demands on the very 
slowest only, it is obvious that the speed required does 
not meet actual combat conditions. There is plenty of 
time for even the slowest man to finish the course. 
Further, there is no bonus for completing the course in 
less than forty seconds. 

Accuracy is determined by the six-inch spotters and 
demands static precision. What difference does it make 
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whether you hit your opponent in the intestines, oy the 
pancreas, or under the fourth or sixth rib? In comb: 
our doughboy is trying to hit a silhouette target. Reality 
demands that we eliminate spotters entirely and s! 
the time allowance. 

On the present course there is no test of strength and 
endurance. The soldier has no trenches to strugele oy; 
of, no shell holes impede his path; there are no obstacles 
to climb over; he doesn’t have to thrust the bayonet al] 
of the way through the dummy; and, finally, the time 
allowance is so generous that only a slow man in poor 
physical condition is winded. 

If the time allowance were decreased, or bette: vet, 
the course lengthened; if a few shell holes, trenches and 
other obstacles were added; if a. sliding scale of time 
penalties were instituted as a bonus for speed; and jf 
the spotters were eliminated, we would have a cours: 
that fits the objectives outlined in the bayonet manual 

And also, curiously enough, we would have the old 
course back, minus the spotters. It was discontinued be 

cause it caused more injuries than were considered 
justifiable. But that should not deter us now. It is time 
we make the most of our available training hours. Let us 
either devote all of our time to Chapter I of the bayonet 
manual and really put it across, or else let’s get a mascu 
line bayonet course. 


horten 


CapTaIn BoLoman. 


Dog Tags 

It’s like eating heavy food before going to bed—you 
toss and dream—and nothing good comes of it; hardh 
ever, that is. 

Anyway, just before bunking down for the night, | 
read an extract from an official circular to the effect that 
we soldiers could help industry by not losing our dog 
tags because they are made of monel metal, which is a 
critical material. You know how those things read so | 
need not quote it. It consisted of five numbered para 
graphs with the first one beginning: “As stated in para 
graph 5b, Circular ’ ete and etc.; and the final 
paragraph began, “In view of the above it is directed 

” Need I quote more? 

That was a heavy load of verbiage to take to bed and 
the results were no less than should have been expected 
I tossed and rolled, groaned and almost shrieked. Then 
I fell into a troubled slumber which continued until 
a dream which expressed the content of that circular 
had formulated in my troubled mind. It went like this 


Save Your IpENntTrIFICATION Tac! 


As every soldier knows, monel metal is needed in 
large quantities for planes and guns. But did you know 
your dog tag is made of this critical metal? Well, it is. 
and you as a soldier can do a lot towards easing the de 
mand for it by taking care of your dog tag. 

You'd be surprised how many lose their tags and have 
to have new ones. Add that loss to the number of tags 
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needed to equip the growing Army and it’s easy to see 
that we may be a plane or a gun short of what we need 
for victory in battle one of these days. 

No substitute metal that isn’t a critical material can 
be used, either. So the War Department asks you to 
hang on to your dog tag. 


With a directive like that on our bulletin board | 
would have got a good night's sleep—besides getting 
the idea right away and in a mood of coéperation, too. 

Private DREAMER. 
o Caer 


On the Firing Line 


| have been promoted out of my job as company 
commander, but I want to pass on my ideas on shooting 
the M-1 rifle. 

The M-1 is accurate, fast and durable. Its very ease of 
handling, however, may lead to careless aiming and an 
abnormally rapid rate of firing unless the training is 
correct. I believe an expert shot armed with the M-1 
and a single clip of eight rounds can stop seven enemy 
rushing him from a distance of only one hundred yards, 
while the same rifle hastily or improperly fired under 
the same conditions will produce only two or three casu- 
alties instead of the maximum number. 

The success of the Philippine Scouts, for example, is 
chiefly due to their superior marksmanship. I have 
seen Filipinos shooting in a sun so bright it blinded 
the average man’s eyes and yet they were putting twelve 
successive shots in the black at five hundred yards and 
thinking nothing of it. I believe we can assume that 
nearly every time a Filipino fires a Jap goes down, and 
goes down to stay. 

After four seasons of range practice and study of the 
M-1 I am convinced a course of intensive rifle instruc- 
tion and actual range practice under close supervision 
should be given every man in the army who is going to 
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be armed with it—and certainly that will include the 
vast majority of our proposed army of four million men. 
The bulk of the firing should consist of slow (or semi 
rapid ) firing. If each man is trained co make ninety per 
cent of his shots effective we would have a tremendous 
advantage over any enemy we may meet. 

But to train our men to shoot effectively we must use 
every round of practice ammunition purposefully. In 
the past some of our instruction merely skilled men in 
wasting ammunition, not in putting it to the best use. 
We should avoid letting new men lie down and pump 
shots carelessly into a target which is not only much 
larger than a man but only two hundred or three hun 
dred yards away. (In my opinion it would be much 
better if we had the old 500-yard range back. 

Company commanders should talk personally with 
every man who needs help. Note his mistakes and be 
ready to suggest possible methods of overcoming them 
the next time he comes up to the firing line. Be friendly 
and patient. Let nervous men fire individually and 
when ready. If they suffer from too much attention, put 
them off to one side and let them fire a few rounds with 
one of their particular friends as coach. Sandbag the 
rifles of shaky men. 

Give each man every possible assistance but record 
hits only as they are actually made. Use the telephone 
to tell him whether they are high, low, right, or left. 

The best results can only be obtained by using nearly 
all the ammunition for slow or semi-rapid firing and 
with maximum instruction for the poor shooters. The 
purpose of the practice is for instruction and not for 
money or for competitive awards. I believe it is best to 
let the good shots take care of themselves and concen 
trate on the men who need help. 

Shooting instruction is like poker: “Watch your 
losses and let your profits run.” 

Ex-Company COMMANDER. 


Doing a Job 


This nation’s fighting men have been doing a job! 

They are doing it now—in more strange and distant places than 
you can visualize if you go over the globe with a microscope. 

And they're beating the enemy at his own game, finding loop- 
holes in his armor, smashing home deadly blows, battling against 
terrific odds, exhibiting the sort of daring, courage and Yankee 
ingenuity that has made this nation the greatest on earth. 

Defense? Hell! There haven't been two minutes of defensive 
action since December 7.—Marr MoGar tin in The Omaha World- 


Herald. 
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The “Citizen Series” 
WHAT THE CITIZEN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
MODERN WAR. By Fletcher Pratt. New York: W. 
W. Norton & Co., 1942. 184 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 


WHAT THE CITIZEN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
THE ARMY ENGINEERS. By Lieutenant Colonel 
Paul W. Thompson. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1942. 204 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.50. 


WHAT THE CITIZEN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
THE AIR FORCES. By Lieutenant Colonel Harold E. 
Hartney. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1942. 218 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.50. 


I have consistently praised this series of military books as 
the most sincere and conscientious effort on the part of any 
American general publishing house to inform the citizens 
of the country upon the means and methods of war. W. 
W. Norton and Company set their standard high to begin 
with. They have not lowered it an inch with any of the 
ten books the What the Citizen Should Know series now 
contains, including these three new ones. 

These books, of course, simply explain the Army, the 
Navy—all the forces of air, sea, and ground. They do not 
try to tell us how to win the war in a week. They do not 
criticize the way things are done—without possibility of 
knowledge on the author’s part of what is being done. They 
do not sing the battlefield accomplishments of our enemies 
and urge our military authorities to pattern upon them. 
They simply explain, accurately and clearly, the facts of 
war as we are learning to know them as a nation. They are, 
in short, sound and exceedingly helpful in the war effort, 
and they are not in the slightest the hasty hindrances to an 
understanding of war that many books with military titles 
have been these last two years. They are books that are 
helpful within the Army as well. 

Fletcher Pratt’s book is the most general of the whole 
Citizen Series. It is, in fact, a compact encyclopedia of 
modern warfare, consisting of many brief articles arranged 
alphabetically with plenty of cross reference eritries. But 
its not written in the dry style of most reference works. Mr. 
Pratt gets a turn of humor into it every few pages, and 
gives us his own fresh approach to every topic. And there 
is plenty of evidence in it of his close familiarity with the 
arts and sciences of war. 

What the Citizen Should Know About Modern War- 
fare is dedicated to one of the editors of The INFanrry 


Journat “because it doesn’t contain anything he doesn’ 
know.” Upon reading the book he told me, “You can say 
that there was actually a hell of a lot in it I didn’t know til] 
I'd read it. 1 wonder how many others I've been fooling.” 

For myself, I also found it informative, but made several 
notes as I read at points where I would have added a short 
article or elaborated a little further. I think I would have 
at least tipped my hat to the automatic rifle—it's true that 
our small arms nomenclature is confusing—and included a 
word or two on “base of fire,” and perhaps given a separate 
article to “antiaircraft” which means a lot to the citizen 
nowadays and which is seldom clearly understood. Ther 
are a few readily correctable errors in it, too, which the first 
edition of such a book is bound to contain. But as it stands 
it’s the first book I would advise any non-military citizen t 
buy who wants to read his war news with intelligence but 
without going in for a heavy course of military study 

In What the Citizen Should Know About the Arm 
Engineers, Colonel Thompson, who has added so much t 
military knowledge within the Army through his articles 
in this and other magazines on the big and little pictures of 
the present war, now gives a broader picture of his own arm 
to the general reader. I’m happy to say that he devotes 
more than nine-tenths of his new book to the Corps ol 
Engineers as the vitally important military arm it is, rather 
than stressing its purely engineering activities. The Corps 
can well be proud of its technical contribution to the c& 
velopment of our nation. But however tremendous the eng! 
neering projects placed under its supervision, its mair 
work continues to be the hard battlefield tasks of construc 
tion under fire, plus combat when fighting must take the 
place of work. 

Colonel Thompson brings these things out clearly and 
goes into the many different war activities of his arm s 
well that as a good Infantryman I cannot help feeling that 
there are other arms deserving as full a treatment eventu 
ally in later books—there are bound to be more—of the 
Norton Citizen Series. 

Colonel Hartney’s What the Citizen Should Know 
About the Air Forces, it seems to me, is a little more mat 
ter-of-fact in presentation and style than the other two 
books, though certainly this is no harsh criticism. Without 
the hoorah that has spoiled a lot of books on modern avia 
tion, this author covers the field of military and naval 
flying in thorough manner. His work is well up to the res 
of the series in accuracy, simplicity, and clearness. 

The book should, however, contain 2 somewhat fuller 
treatment of air tactics and strategy, since these matters 
beyond all others of air warfare are of deepest interest to 
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the citizen today. And it might well give us something 
more on the antiaircraft problems every fighting airman 
must encounter. 

The drawings in all three books are well done. Andre 
Jando illustrated the Pratt and Thompson books and Alan 
Haeme! illustrated Colonel Hartney’s. Many Army readers 
will recall Mr. Jandot’s fine drawings of weapons in other 
books 

The Citizen Series is a powerful deployed squad of books 
which has advanced well toward its objective within the 
minds of American readers. It’s equipment for war is ac- 
curate information. It advances by rushes as each new 
season adds its new members to the combat team and sees 
them move forward toward the enemy. The enemy, was, to 
begin with of course, the indifference to knowledge of war- 
fare that existed in the minds of American citizens. The co- 
ordinated, well organized attack of this series of books, sup- 
ported by the heavy fire of world events themselves, has 
successfully broken through on a front that steadily broad- 
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War on the “Fourth Front” 


RADIO GOES TO WAR. By Charles J. Rolo. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942. 285 Pages; Appendix; Index; 
$2.75. 

[here are no letdowns, no stalemates, no neutrals in the 
war on what Mr. Rolo calls the “Fourth Front” and in this 
book he has done a worthwhile job of describing these 
never ending activities of the enemy, the different United 
Nations, and the neutrals. 

But because Hitler and Goebbels were pioneers in the 
development of radio as an instrument of conquest, the 
greater amount of space is used to expand on the Nazi 
theories and methods. The Nazi radio has striven to be all 
things to all men and has followed the Mein Kampf dogma, 
“the bigger the lie, the better.” Types of propaganda bombs 
have been devised for the minds of different men and 
different nations—the strategy of division, the strategy of 
terror, the spreading of confusion, uncertainty and doubt, 
the strategy of paralysis—all have proven their effective 
ness one Or more times. 

But the Germans are not the only ones who practice the 
spreading of lying propaganda. The Italians have their 
stations and their methods, and the Japanese, too, have 
learned the lessons well. Of the United Nations the British 
have had their “V for Victory” campaign and other projects, 
and Russia uses the ether not only to hold her diverse 
peoples together but also for effective counter-propaganda 
to disrupt and needle the Nazi broadcasters. 

On the whole Mr. Rolo approves the belated but con- 
stantly increasing foreign broadcasts from the United 
States. He would have us discard our suspicion of the word 
“propaganda” and actively and openly propagandize for 
Democracy via the short waves. As he points out, truth is 

ore effective than falsehood and there is nothing un- 
moral in aggressively forwarding it. 

Radio Goes to War is an easily read book. The chapters 

n the infamous Lord Haw Haw and on the American 
raitors broadcasting from Berlin, Rome, and Tokyo amuse 
as well as inform. The only criticism I have is that in 
places the book isn’t well planned. The contents of some 
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Axis Grand Strategy 
Blueprint of Total W ar 


This book tells what the best German military 
writers thought about war just before the Second 
World War began. You can’t find this material 
anywhere else. 614 Pages; Index. $3.75. 

No. 367 on the Journal Booklist. 


PPIPIPIPIIPIDIEKREEECEEEEERERXK 


Warfare 


By BRIG. GEN. OLIVER L. SPAULDING, 
COL. JOHN W. WRIGHT and 
CAPT. HOFFMAN NICKERSON 
The fascinating story of war, from the first 


tribal squabbles to the Napoleonic campaigns— 
readable—accurate. $3.00. 


No. 219 on the Journal Booklist. 


PPPPPIPPPPPPIPICEEEEEEECEEE EEL 


American Campaigns 


By MAJOR MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 


This is the only single work which gives de- 
tailed accounts, plus superb three-color maps, of 
every American battle from the Revolution to 
the Spanish-American War. Used as a textbook 
at West Point. 

Volume I: Text 
Volume II: Maps 


$8.00 the set. 


PPPPPPPPPPPIPICER LEER ERE EER 


Infantry in Battle 


(A NEW EDITION) 


A standard book for the study of Infantry tac- 
tics. It deals with the realities of battle by using 
historical examples. $3.00. 


No. 221 on the Journal Booklist. 


PPPPPPPIPPIPIPIPCEKREEEER EEL EEK 


Roots of Strategy 
By COLONEL T. R. PHILLIPS 


Five great military classics, some of it newly 
translated from authentic sources. $3.00. 
No. 324 on the Journal Booklist. 


Two Volumes: 


No. 215 on the Journal Booklist. 
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A Book for All Americans . . . 


REMEMBER 
PEARL HARBOR! 


By BLAKE CLARK 


Here’s the story of what happened in Hawaii on 
December 7, 1941, not as the reporters told it and 
as you read it in the newspapers but as an Ameri- 
can resident of Hawaii saw and experienced it. 


It’s a book for every American to read. The third 
part of Remember Pearl Harbor begins on page 
44 of this issue. 

No. 361 on the 


$1 25 Journal Booklist. 
PDIPIPPIPIPIPIPICRREEEEEE ER ERK 


Signposts of Experience 


By MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM J. SNOW 


These World War memoirs of the Chief of Field 
Artillery from 1918 to 1927 are indispensable for 
an understanding of rearmament and personnel 


suadieddh 
Journal Booklist $2.75 
DDD DDD DPCREEKEKKEEEEER 
Have We Your 

Correct Address? 


Look now at the address on the back cover of 
this magazine (or at the envelope in which it 
came for those who receive it in an envelope). 
Is the address correct? 


If not, please use the card you'll find inserted 
between the pages of this issue and help us keep 
your address right. 


If you’re about to change your address you'd 
better fill the card out and send it now while 
it’s on your mind. 


And don’t forget to give us your address just as it 
appears on this Journal or the envelope in which 
it came. Thanks. 


The Infantry Journal 
The Infantry «Association's 
Magazine for Fighting Men 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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of the chapters are jerky and seem hastily prepared. The 
author is affiliated with the Princeton Listening Center , 
project of the University’s School of Public and Interna 
tional Affairs.—J. B.S. 
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Prediction 


THE VALOR OF IGNORANCE. By Homer Lea. Ney 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. 344 Pages; Maps. 
$2.50. 


Homer Lea, though a hunchback, lived to become , 
Chinese general during the birth of the Republic of China 
and to write two books of military predictions. This js 
new edition of one of them made necessary by the fact that 
so many people have been asking “Who the hell was 
Homer Lea?” when others quoted his prognostications, 
certain of which happened to coincide with results achieved 
by the Japs. 

To my mind it took no military genius to predict, on the 
basis of the distance from America of the Philippines their 
capture someday by a powerful foe. This might have been 
accepted as a foregone conclusion. 

There was also nothing new about the pincer tactics Lea 
suggested, nor the simultaneous dual drive. Right-angle 
attacks and flank movements are as old as hills that Hanni 
bal maneuvered over. And to land at Lingayen, press down 
wards with one column of infantry while another came at 
right angles was a tactic of ancient origin. 

As to General Lea’s West Coast invasion plans, the 
points he mentioned as vulnerable have doubtless been 
visualized as possible points of attempted landing by many 
a military authority. 

General Lea’s predictions are therefore to be looked upon 
largely as obvious to any serious strategist, and their com 
ing true in part largely as coincidence. He did, however, 
show the mind of an alert soldier in putting these militay 
thoughts for the future down for Americans in general 
to read.—C. M. Lirrerjonn. 


a 
The Democracy of Old and of Today 


THE GOOD INHERITANCE. By Norman Cousins 
New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1942. 318 Pages; 
Index; Bibliography; $3.00. 


In The Good Inheritance Mr. Cousins, the able and 
thoughtful editor of the Saturday Review of Literature, dis 
cusses the troubles of modern democracy in the light of the 
troubles that hampered the development of the Greek 
democracies of ancient times and eventually confounded 
them. Mr. Cousins asks forcefully of the present-day de 
mocracies “. . . why did the price of saving their own lives 
have to soar so high before fk democracies decided to do 
some hard thinking and hard hitting? And why did each 
of them await its own turn at the chopping block when, 
if they had all acted together, they might have been able 
to overturn the chopping block and the executioner? . . . 
Then, pointing out at much greater length the weaknesses 
of the democratic nations, he asks, “Can the four freedoms 
at the very heart of democracy, here and elsewhere, survive 
such basic weaknesses? . . . Are we fighting so that de- 
mocracy may continue to suffer the degenerative and para- 
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effects of dirty politics, group selfishness, and the 
waste and abuse of our national resources? . . .” 

No. he insists, and insists correctly, “We are fighting not 
~,use of the weaknesses of democracy but because of its 
1, because of what it has offered in the past, and 


lyzing 


beca 
strengtl 


because of our hopes for what it will offer in the future. 
We are fighting because democracy gives us a chance. We 
want the chance to eliminate those weaknesses. . . .” 

This book contains one of the strongest statements of the 
reasons for fighting this war I have seen anywhere. It is a 


book of splendid thought and writing. 
ee ee 
The Best One-Volume History 
, SHORTENED HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By 


George Macaulay Trevelyaa. New York: Longmans 
Green & Co., 1942. 590 Pages; Index; Maps; $3.50. 


Here the famous British historian has cut down his 
longer history of England and brought it up to the begin- 
nings of the present war. It is history of the finest type, 
thoroughly readable and thoroughly accurate. The dis- 
cussion of the American Revolution is succinct and fair. At 
the end the author says that he has “tried to set down some 
aspects of the evolution of life upon this island, since the 
ages when it lay as nature made it, a green and shaggy 
forest, half water-logged, while here and there, on the more 
habitable uplands the most progressive of the animals 
gathered his kind into camps and societies to save himself 
and his offspring and his flocks from wolves and bears and 
from his fellow men—down to the very different scene of 
our own sophisticated times. In the earlier age, man’s 
impotence to contend with nature made his life brutish 
and brief. Today his very command over nature, so ad- 
mirably and marvelously won, has become his greatest 
peril. Of the future the historian can see no more than 
others. He can only point like a showman to the things 
of the past, with their manifold and mysterious message.” 
This passage is typical of the style and breadth of the whole 
history which is unquestionably the best one-volume his- 
tory of England available. 
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SATAN IN TOP HAT. By Tibor Koeves. New York: 
Alliance Book Corporation, 1941. 355 Pages; Index; 
$3.00. 

To write an unbiased and objective biography of a living 
man is always difficult. It is difficult even when the man 
himself gives full coéperation. But to write one upon a 
man to whom access is denied the author, it must inevitably 
result in distortion. 

In his foreword the author says that the many ‘conversa- 
tions in his book are of three kinds, “recorded and authenti- 
cated one, dialogues which are quotations from the 
speeches, books, and articles . . . of the persons in ques- 
tion,” and conversations that have been made up to fit the 
historic events and the characters. The trouble is that the 
author doesn’t teli us which conversations are which. 

All toid, he paints a confused picture of charlatan, 
mountebank, genius, idiot—this in a yellow journalistic 
stvle—crude writing in general. We have no reason to like 
Von Papen but we have less reason to want an author to 
lead us into underestimating the capabilities of one of the 
strongest men in the enemy’s camp.—E. S. M. 
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Company Administration 


and Personnel Records 
New (ELEVENTH) Edition 
By LIEUT. COLONEL C. M. VIRTUE 


That bugaboo of the company officer— 
paperwork—is here resolved in 394 pages. 


The “how” of the various reports and 
records required in the administration of 
a company are explained and demonstrated. 


Illustrative examples of practical prob- 
lems and their solutions are clear, concise, 
complete. 


It is truly the headquarters “bible.” 

Very recently revised. 

COMPANY ADMINISTRATION 
and PERSONNEL RECORDS 

Is the one handiest Guide. 


No. 208 Waterproof paper binding ..... 
No. 209 Full cloth binding .......... ... 2.00 


War Qe 


The Most Important of All Military Books 
Field Service Regulations—Operations— 
(FM 100-5) 
Field Service Regulations—Administration— 
(FM 100-10) 


Staff Officers’ Field Manual — The Staff and 
Combat Orders—(FM 101-5) 


The three main guides of war used by our 
Army combined in one handy book. 624 pages. 


No. 276 on the $1.25 


Journal Booklist. 
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The Infantry «Association's 
Magazine for Fighting _Men 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 
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The FOURTH Horseman 


By LT. COL J. H. DOHERTY 
Finance Department 


This book on life and death contains complete 
instructions for the preparations of all papers 
and data in the event of death of either an 
officer or enlisted man. Every soldier should 
get a copy now and leave it with his de- 


pendents. 
Bren: tell $1.00 
te DA DADADADDDD: 
New Soldier’s Handbook 


A MUST for every soldier. The complete text 
of the official Soldier's Handbook with 128 
pages of added material. This compact little 
book has received wide recognition. 

$ 50 


No. 203 on the 
Journal Booklist. 
Pe EDDA DDDDDADD 
60-mm. Mortar Handbook 
A book so valuable to the mortarman that it 
can be considered an essential tool. It com- 
bines material from Field Manuals 23-85, 
22-5, 25-10, and 7-5. 
$ .50 


No. 241 on the 
Journal Booklist. 
PPPPPIPIIIIIP FEKEKEEEEEKEEREE 
Complete Tactics, Infantry Rifle Battalion 
Every Infantry leader should know the con- 
tents of this book thoroughly. It contains the 
American tactical doctrine. 
$ 75 


No. 201 on the 
Journal Booklist. 
KEKE EEEEE ELK 
New Infantry Drill Regulations 
An up-to-date 346-page edition with consider- 
able added material useful to soldiers of 


every grade. 
No. 202 Fabkote binding ............ $ .50 
No. 217 Cloth binding .............. .75 
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AMERICAN THESAURUS OF SLANG. By Leste, 
V. Berrey and Melvin Van den Bark. New Yor) 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1942. 1,174 Pages index: 


$5.00. 
A book of more than eleven hundred Pages containing 


for the most part words and phrases not found in diction. 
aries is something that will doubtless be of much aid t 
writers in general. There are, for example, fifteen solid 
pages of Army slang. 

There is not the usual tendency in this Army slang sec- 
tion to list perfectly sound military terms. Some of the 
more modern slang has not been included but there are 
hundreds of words from the World War and periods before 
and since which show a tremendous amount of research op 
the part of the authors. 

The authors made their job a complete one by including 
—not only in the military section but in all parts of the 
book—the words you don't ordinarily see in print. And as 
an old soldier who has been a few other places besides Sun. 
day School, I must admit that they have done an amazing 
job of collecting these earthy words and phrases. Altogether 
the American Thesaurus of Slang comes within a very 
short distance, indeed, of being what its subtitle claims—a 
complete reference book of colloquial speech. 
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STAFFORD CRIPPS: PROPHETIC REBEL. By Eric 
Estorick. New York: John Day Company, 1942. 285 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.50. 


In 1937 Sir Stafford Cripps said “In the face of the world 
situation, both in the Fascist countries and in those coun- 
tries where democracy still survives, there can be no doubt 
that whatever view you may take, the issue of working class 
unity is one of supreme importance, and one that, however 
much we may try and get rid of it from our councils, will 
constantly be forced to our attention by the developments 
of the class struggle nationally and internationally in the 
world.” This indicates to us his main conviction which has 
governed his activity to a large degree. Though the book 
tells us much about the aims and beliefs of this important 
new member of the British government, its reading requires 


a considerable knowledge of British politics. 
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PEOPLE UNDER HITLER. By Wallace R. Deuel. 
New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1942. 392 Pages; 
Index; $3.50. 


This book, I believe, is having a big sale and there is 
reason for it. It is an up-to-date discussion of the situation 
in which the German people find themselves. Mr. Deuel 
opens up with a chapter in which he asks, “The Germans: 
Are they human?” in which he comes to the conclusion 
that they are not human in any reasonable sense of the 
word. This chapter is perhaps the most interesting of the 
whole book. There is some historical recapitulation, but 
the bulk of People Under Hitler is devoted to discussion 
and description of the of life in Germany now. 

Some of this is a trifle heavy-going and in general Mr. 
Deuel’s style is not particularly lacking in cumbersome- 
ness. Moreover, I feel that the book covers a good deal of 
ground that has been adequately treated elsewhere. 

These faults still leave it, however, the best up-to-date 
treatment of the subject. 
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\WEA\THER AND THE OCEAN OF AIR. By Major 
\\lliam H. Wenstrom. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1942. 476 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $4.50. 


\\.ny a man who takes especial interest in the universal 
topic of weather has found himself wanting to know more 
jbout it. This new book by Major Wenstrom is probably 
his best source. There has been much progress in the study 
and forecasting of weather in recent years and Weather and 
the Ocean of Air brings all this rather technical information 
into a form available to the general reader. 

Major Wenstrom cannot avoid technicalities—the subject 
is too complicated for that. But he does a fine job of making 
those technicalities clear to the general reader who wants 
to dip into them. His book is also beautifully illustrated 
with weather and cloud photographs and contains a great 
many line drawings to explain the different instruments 
and methods of weather determination. 

I should think that Weather and the Ocean of Air would 
make an excellent supplementary text for the study of 
weather in the Army and Navy. 
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ADVANCE TRAINING FOR THE HOME GUARDS 
WITH TEN SPECIMEN FIELD EXERCISES. By 
John Brophy. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1941. 
142 Pages; $ .50. 


Here is another splendid little manual prepared for the 
use of the British home guard by an author who knows 
fighting and writing both. The ten field exercises are all 
simple problems of warfare written as all such problems 
should be written, concisely and clearly. The exercises 
cover such problems as clearing a small wood of enemy on 
foot, the defense of a factory, and an attack on air-borne 
troops that have landed. The exercises are not prepared 
with requirements and solutions but simply tell how the 
thing is done. In one chapter the author points out force- 
fully the value of field exercises to home guard training, 
not only for the training of units but for the training of 
leaders. 
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CRISIS IN THE PHILIPPINES. By Catherine Porter. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1942. 156 Pages; 
Index; $1.50. 


Crisis in the Philippines summarizes briefly the political 
and military situation in the Islands at the time the present 
war began. Miss Porter has done a competent job, espe- 
cially in her chapter on the Battle of the Philippines, which 
covers the first few weeks of the fighting, and in her brief 
estimate of the future. She has written in an unbiased 
manner and her book affords the general reader a sound 
and compact source of background on the Islands. 
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FLIGHT TO ARRAS. By Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. 


New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1942. 255 Pages; Illus- 
trated; $2.75. 


Many another and better qualified critic of books has 
praised this book for its style and thought. I can go with 
them the whole way on the style and content of its narra- 
tive parts. But I get thoroughly lost when I endeavor to give 
meaning to the metaphysical passages. But the book has 
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The Impact of War $2.50 
By PENDLETON HERRING 
The finest modern book on our government and 
its military strength. 
No. 285 on the Booklist. 
Armies on Wheels $2.50 
By S. L. A. MARSHALL 


Brilliant thought on today’s war by the military 
expert of the Detroit News. 


No. 299 on the Booklist. 
The Nature of Modern Warfare 
By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS 


A leading British critic analyzes modern war in 
fluent language. 


No. 291 on the Booklist. 


The Army of the Future $2.00 
By GENERAL CHARLES DeGAULLE 


Every American soldier has heard of this book by 
the Free French leader. 


No. 239 on the Booklist. 
W ar and National Policy $1.00 


A bibliography of some 350 books and 200 articles 
in periodicals are listed in this outline. 
No. 362 on the Booklist. 
The German Army $4.00 
By DR. HERBERT ROSINSKI 


A thorough account by a former German expert 
on strategy. 


$1.25 


No. 231 on the Booklist. 


German Psychological Warfare $2.50 
Edited by LADISLAS FARAGO 


A summary of the Nazi Army’s uses of psychology. 
No. 269 on the Booklist. 
$2.50 


Pattern of Conquest 
By JOSEPH C. HARSCH 


A returned correspondent gives you a picture of 
Nazi Germany. 
No. 279 on the Booklist. 


Great Soldiers of Two World Wars $3.50 
By H. A. DeWEERD 


The editor of Military Affairs writes short biogra- 
phies of 12 leaders. 
No. 300 on the Booklist. 


Indian-Fighting Army $3.50 
By MAJOR FAIRFAX DOWNEY 


A first-rate “Western” on the army that won the 
Western Plains. 
No. 301 on the Booklist. 


(Please order all books by number ) 
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Insignia of the Services 


By CAPTAIN PAUL BROWN 


A fully illustrated work on the insignia of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. Belongs in your 


dayroom library. 
$1.50 


No. 278 on the 
Journal Booklist. 
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Court-Martial Practical Guide 
By LT. COL. THOMAS F. McCARTHY 


Plain, understandable explanations—not legal 
language. An aid to every member of a military 
court. $1.00 





No. 205 on the Journal Booklist. 


U. S. Government Manual, 1942 
The one official book that describes all govern- 
ment departments and agencies. 75¢ 
No. 371 on the Journal Booklist. 


Orders 

This new edition (now in printed form) is one 
of a series of instructional — published 
by The Book Service of the Adjutant General’s 
School as an aid to better administration. It con- 
tains a brief description of the mechanics and uses 
of all types of orders, memoranda, circulars, and 
bulletins with forty-five specimens of typical ad- 
ministrative orders. Every adjutant and sergeant- 
major will value this tool of his trade. 50¢ 

No. 287 on the Journal Booklist. 


The Soldier and the Law 
By LT. COL. J. A. McCOMSEY and 
CAPTAIN M. O. EDWARDS 

The ps panes guide for all court and board 
members ; of great use also to adjutants, sergeants- 
major, and headquarters and unit clerks of all 
arms and services. $1.50 

No. 294 on the Journal! Booklist. 


Binders for— 
Army Regulations. Technical Manuals. 
Field Manuals. 


These binders are especially designed for War 
Department publications. 
$1.50 


20% discount on binders in lots of ten or more, 
f.0.b. Washington. 
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a concrete value too in showing us the mind of an imagin 
tive airman as he goes about carrying on with almos, im 
possible tasks. The author, of course, was a flyer in the 
French Army during the days of the German invasion, The 
illustrations by Bernard LaMotte are the best I have seen 
in any recent war books. 
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BRAVE GENERAL. By Herbert Gorman. New York 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1942. 632 Pages; $3.00. 


Here are all the makings of a rousing historical novel 
and Mr. Gorman does well by them. There is General 
Georges Boulanger, who on horseback represented to the 
French people the hope of salavation from the humiliation 
of the defeat in 1870. But Boulanger was no Man Op 
Horseback. Rather, as Clemenceai said after the general's 
death, “He died as he lived . . . a second-lieutenant”—anq 
that is to libel most second lieutenants. 

The author uses the inhabitants of a small cité in Paris 
to tell this story of a little-known part of French history, As 
a novelist he has taken liberties with actual facts but freely 
admits it in a note in the front. A further service is the 
translation in the back of the book of the French Passages 
used occasionally throughout it.—J. B. S. 
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MOSCOW WAR DIARY. By Alexander Werth. Nev 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1942. 297 Pages; $3.00. 


An intelligent report by a British correspondent cover 
ing the first six months of the war as he saw it from behind 
the lines in Russia, mostly in Moscow. Mr. Werth gives us 
some striking pictures of Soviet people and their army. In 
the latter half of the book there is a good deal of incidental 
military information in the author's descriptions of his 
visits to Russian units and of his talks with Soviet soldiers 
of many grades and ranks. Mr. Werth doesn’t write in the 
free and expansive style of an all-out, hot-shot correspon- 
dent. He simply tells what he saw and what he thought 
about what he saw, and tells it well. 
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AMERICA SPEAKS. By Sir Philip Gibbs. New York 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1942. 327 Pages; $3.0 


One of England’s great reporters here sets down his 
observations and reflections on what he saw and heard dur 
ing a transcontinental lecture tour across our nation las 
autumn. The picture he paints of us Americans is one that 
will interest us all. But one could wish he had drawn a few 
more personal conclusions instead of being content with 
doing an admirable job of reporting. There is repetition in 
it, but perhaps that is because we are all Americans and 
think as Americans whether we live in New England. 
Ohio, Oklahoma, or California.—J. B. S. 
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AN ATLAS OF FAR EASTERN POLITICS. By G. F- 
Hudson, Marthe Rajchman, and G. E. Taylor. New 
York: The John Day Company, 1942. 207 Pages; Index: 
$2.50. 


A month or two ago in reviewing an atlas of China by 


Miss Marthe Rajchman, I said I hoped she would soon 
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cover the whole Far East in a similar manner. It seems that 
che had done so four years ago with Mr. Hudson, for this 
is an enlarged edition of an earlier book by those two 
authors and another. This book contains forty well-done 
maps and brief descriptive matter on all parts of the Far 
Fast. In the title of the book, “politics,” of course is used 
in the widest sense, for the atlas covers the lands and 

yples and their distribution and general economy, and 
their relationship to each other and the rest of the world. 
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SCHOOL OF THE SEA. By Commander Leland P. 
Lovette, U.S.N. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
194]. 372 Pages; Illustrated; Appendix; Index; Bibli- 
ography; $3.00. 


This is the story of Annapolis: the school, the midship- 
men, and the contributions of its graduates both to civil life 
and naval science and history. The reader will be stirred 
by the tribute to the Annapolis tradition; yet the author has 
not been overly laudatory. He has voiced reasonable criti- 
cisms of the school and its course of instruction made by 
himself and other graduates.—J. B. S. 
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WAR HAS SEVEN FACES. By Frank Gervasi. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1942. 296 Pages; 
$2.50. 

War correspondence at Collier's best. The author went 

a long way and saw a great deal. He writes about his war- 

time travels with little endeavor at close analysis. This 

isn’t meant to discourage anyone from enjoying a reason- 


ably good piece of light reading matter. 
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THE HUDSON: GREAT RIVER OF THE MOUN- 
TAINS. By Croswell Bowen. New York: Hastings 
House, 1942. 96 Pages; Illustrated; $3.75. 


This beautiful book of photographs tells the story of the 
Hudson River by beginning at its source and showing us 
its ever-widening banks and what they bear until it reaches 
the ocean. The photographs are first-rate and so are the 
running captions. Such books show us our country more 
strikingly than any others. 
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THE LONG ALERT. By Sir Philip Gibbs. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1942. 302 Pages; $2.50. 


A novel of wartime Britain which pictures Canadian 
troops in England. There is an interesting sidelight on the 
high value of entertainment and chances for troops to 
study in their off hours. Well told, like most of this 
author’s novels. 


7 7 vy 


WASHINGTON: A GUIDE TO THE EVERGREEN 
STATE. Compiled by writers of the Works Project 
Administration in the State of Washington. Portland, 
Oregon: Binfords & Mort, 1941. Index; Maps; Illustra- 
tions; 687 Pages; $3.00. 


This is another of the excellent American Guide series 


prepared by the WPA Writers’ Project. 
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Defense Will Not Win the War $1.50 
By LT. COL. W. F. KERNAN 


A book that has been much-discussed in all 
circles. 


No. 365 on the Journal Booklist. 


The Tools of War 
By JAMES R. NEWMAN 


A thorough discussion of modern arms in un- 
derstandable terms. 
No. 366 on the Journal Booklist. 


Mission to Moscow $3.00 
By AMBASSADOR JOSEPH E. DAVIES 


The latest and best interpretation of Soviet Russia. 
No. 328 on the Journal Booklist. 


Introducing Australia 
By C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 
An American who knows describes the land and 
its people. 
No. 329 on the Journal Booklist. 
Generals and Generalship $1.00 
By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 


Stimulating lectures by the great British Com- 
mander. 
No. 259 on the Journal Booklist. 


Allenby: A Study in Greatness $3.00 
By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 


A study of a great military leader of World War I 
by a great leader of the present war. 
No. 251 on the Journal Booklist. 


$5.00 


$3.00 


Conflict: The American Civil War $3.50 
By GEORGE FORT MILTON 


A concise one-volume account of the American 
Civil War. 
No. 319 on the Journal Booklist. 


Reveille in Washington $3.50 
By MARGARET LEECH 
A best-seller. 
No. 327 on the Journal Booklist. 
Berlin Diary $3.00 


By WILLIAM SHIRER 
Deservedly a best-seller. 
No. 266 on the Journal Booklist. 
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Books About the 


Armed Forces 


*“W hat the Citizen Should 
Know’’ Series— 


No. 240 THE NAVY, $2.00 
By Hanson W. Baldwin 

No. 236 THE ARMY, $2.50 
By Lt. Harvey S. Ford 

No. 322 THE COAST GUARD, $2.00 
By Hickman Powell 

No. 318 THE MARINES, $2.00 


By Capt. John H. Craige 
No. 323 OUR ARMS AND WEAPONS, 
By Major James E. Hicks $2.50 
No. 375 THE ARMY ENGINEERS, $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Paul W. Thompson 
No. 376 THE AIR FORCES, $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Harold E. Hartney 





No. 377 MODERN WAR, $2.50 
By Fletcher Pratt 
Our Air Forces— 
No. 368 THE ARMY FLYER, $2.50 


No. 254 WINGED WARFARE, 3.00 


By Lieut. Gen. H. H. Arnold 
and Brig. Gen. Ira C. Eaker 


(Please Order by Number ) 
PPPPIPIPIPIPI PEELE 


How to Become an 
Officer, U. S. Army 


By LT. COL. ARTHUR VOLLMER 
A little volume that is a real guide to the 


uninitiated. 
$1.00 
The Infantry Journal 
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FORTRESS OF FREEDOM. By Lucy Salamanca, Pj 


adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1942. 44: 
Index; $4.00. 


The story of the Library of Congress. A fascinating 
story it is and why there hasn't been a history of the Libran, 
written long before this is something to puzzle over. Mig 


Pages. 


Salamanca, however, now does a good job o| telling 
Americans what they really possess in the Library of 
Congress. Her story is fascinating to any man y ho uses 


books for any purpose. 
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AMAZING AMAZON. By Rose and Bob Brown. Ney 
York: Modern Age Books, 1942. 371 Pages; $3.00, 


This travel book is written in q light, somewhat breezy 
personal style by a couple who know Brazil through ten 
years of residence at Rio. In five months they covered some 
8,000 miles of the Amazon with a zest for experiencing 
whatever of life came their way. For the reader who likes 
to visit far-away places through the eyes and words of 
others this book will furnish a few hours of enjoyable 


escape.—]. B. S. 
7 vy A 


TROPICAL LANDFALL. By Clifford Gessler. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1942. 321 Pages 
Index; $3.50. 


The military man will be disappointed in finding n 
more than passing references to the réle of the Army in the 
story of Honolulu. But to the reader who wants to know 
the history of the port city on Oahu this book is a begin 
ning—j. B. S. 

y 7 7 


ATLANTIC ORDEAL. By Elspeth Huxley. New York 
Harper and Brothers, 1942. 102 Pages; Illustrated; 
$1.00. 


The story of one woman, six boys, and forty men whe 
spent eight days in an open boat after their ship had been 


sunk. It is a restrained and dramatic story. 


y vy 5 A 


RULE BRITANNIA. By Cecil King. New York: The 
Studio Publications, 1941. 264 Pages; Illustrations 
Index; $4.50. 


This competent account of the great tasks the Royal 
Navy in the war up to last June is as complete as can be 
expected during wartime. Every aspect of the war at sea 
is considered.—J. B. S. 


7 7 A 


THE PANAMA CANAL IN PEACE AND WAR. By 
Norman J. Padelford. New York: The Macmillan Com 
pany, 1942. 327 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


It has been some time since there has been a thorough 
treatise on the Panama Canal. Professor Padelford’s work 
is exactly that—thorough, and also clearly presented. His 
long chapter on the Canal during war is especially interest: 
ing to the military reader. Better than any other book The 
Panama Canal in Peace and War will give sound back 
ground to the Army man stationed in the Canal Zone on 
the Canal itself and its workings. 
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WINGS OF DEFENSE. By Captain Burr W. Leyson. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1942. 210 Pages; 
Illustrated; $2.50. 


A clear and well-illustrated book on American military 
aviation. It has no particular value to the military reader 
but will serve very well as a general summary for the young 
man who wants to become a fighting flyer. 
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THE UNKNOWN COUNTRY. By Bruce Hutchison. 
New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1942. 386 Pages; 
Index; Illustrated; $3.50. 


A good book on the Canada of today for American read- 
ers has been needed and here it is. Mr. Hutchison is most 
successful in presenting his country in a human and read- 
able fashion. There is humor in it and history, and of 
course much description of people and places. This is cer- 
tainly the book to read if you want to know more about 
what Mr. Hutchison calls “the unknown country.” 
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THE WAR AT SEA. By Gilbert Cant. New York: John 
Day Co., Inc., 1942. 340 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $3.00. 


Mr. Cant’s account of the war on the seas from the be- 
ginning of the Second World War to the present is well 
put together. He says that he has had access to some secret 
reports and it is apparent that he has done careful research 
in assembling his material and in writing his book. His 
story of Pearl Harbor is especially well done. 
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BY THE NECK. By August Mencken. New York: Hast- 
ings House, 1942. 264 Pages; $2.50. 


The purpose of this volume is to relate objectively how 
men and women have died by hanging during the past 
two centuries. To do this contemporary accounts of each of 
the thirty-nine cases are used with a short description of the 
crime and events that led to the conviction preceding the 
description of the on-the-spot reporter. Despite its title it 
is not a book of horror stories. Its aim, as H. L. Mencken 
writes in the foreword, is to “assemble in one volume a mass 
of objective data relating to an important phenomenon of 
civilization.”—J. B. S. 
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JAPAN: A WORLD PROBLEM. By H. J. Timperley. 
New York: The John Day Company, 1942. 150 Pages; 
Index; $1.75. 


Mr. Timperley traces the growth of regimentation and 
belief in conquest from an early period in Japan's history. 
His work appears to be carefully done, but his discussion 
is mainly political and his book has very little direct ma- 
terial for the military reader. In concluding, the author 
wonders whether the stiff medicine that will be forced 
down Japan's throat when she has lost the war can be 
sugar-coated a little to help “a genuinely reformed Japan to 
take her proper place in the comity of nations.” But can 
the reformation of a nation be accomplished through any 
such simple measure? Is it not a matter of years and prob- 
ably decades of education and bitter experience? 
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Our Own Geopolitics 


America’s Strategy in 
World Politics 


By NICHOLAS JOHN SPYKMAN 


What military man hasn’t wished for a modern 
treatment of strategy on a wide scale involving 


the geography of international politics, trade and 
armed strength? 


Well, here it is in as realistic and complete a 


study as is possible. 
500 Pages; Maps; Index. 
No. 372 on the 


Journal Booklist. $3.75 
PPPPPIIPIIIIIII KEEKEKE EEE EERX 


ARMY TALK 


By COLONEL ELBRIDGE COLBY 


Rank or years of service make no difference. 
Every soldier in uniform will delight in thumb- 
ing through this dictionary of the familiar speech 
of the military man. 

No. 326 on the 


$2.00 Journal! Booklist. 
DODD OOP CREEK EERE ERE 


Manual of 
Mess Management 


More than 340 Pages of Information for KP’s, 
Cooks, Mess Sergeants, Mess Officers and 
Organization Commanders. 


331 Army-Tested Recipes 


No. 296 on the 
Journal Booklist. 


$2.00 
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Important Books and Manuals of the Month 


The new books on the booklist this month include the 
three Citizen books (see the review on page 82) and a 
new official air raid precaution manual of the OCD, Pro- 
tective Concealment (25c.). 

Several Field and Technical Manuals are back on the 
list again and some have been added. These manuals are 
as follows: 


12 CFM 21-30) Conventional Signs, Abbreviations, $ .20 
11 CTM 12-220) Administration: The Division... .20 
187 (FM 17-5) Armored Force Drill 
533 (FM 17-10) Armored Force Tactics and 
Technique 45 
496 (TM 4310) Fixed Seacoast Artillery 50 
499 (TM 8-225) Dental Technicians ..... ho cnc 
510 CTM 8-275) Roentgenology (X-Ray) .. . 30 
538 CTM 11-450) Training Signal Personnel ....  .15 


Regarding two important Field Manuals which are qut 
of print, FM 7-5 (Organization and Tactics of Infantry, 
the Rifle Battalion) and FM 23-85 (60-mm. Mortar), the 
identical material is available respectively in Complete 
Tactics, Infantry Rifle Battalion (No. 201), and the 60-mm. 
Mortar Handbook (No. 241). 


Signalling for Home Guards (25c) is another British 
wartime Penguin that contains a good deal of material of 
practical value to home guard units in this country. Among 
other things it shows how to build home-made signalling 
lamps. There is also a section on map reading in this and 
much of the rest of the book should be used in conjunction 
with our own American communications manuals. It does 
have value in that its methods are based mostly on home- 
made equipment rather than on officially issued equipment. 


The new edition of The Officer's Guide ($2.50) is now 
available and it is thoroughly up to date in every res 
The publishers have put an attractive jacket on it, and this 
sincere effort on the part of the anonymous author and 
the publishers to give prospective and actual officers g 
more complete guide at moderate cost is better than ever 


How the Jap Army Fights (25c) is the name of the new 
INFANTRY JouRNAL-Penguin book now available in the 
Army and soon to be published for general sale elsewhere 
How the Jap Army Fights contains the carefully prepared 
articles on the enemy forces which have appeared in The 
INFANTRY JouRNAL, plus some of the editorials touchin 
on the war in the Far East, plus some other material. It js 
a big 25c book for any military reader and its contents 
should be thoroughly known and practically learned by 
heart by every American officer and enlisted man. : 

The Journat hopes before long to have a similar book 
on the Nazi forces composed in part of JouRNat articles 
and in part of fresh material. The better we know our 
enemies the stronger indeed our forces will be when they 
encounter Japs and the Nazis. , 

Whether we shall eventually try to publish a book from 
accounts of the Italians we have not decided. There seems 
to be no need for it at the present at any rate. 


The second printing of Guerrilla Warfare (25c) is going 
as rapidly as the first one did within the Army and among 
citizens of the United States in general. This little book 
has fired its readers with thought of personal combat with 
the enemy. Any Inrantry Journat reader who hasn't 
seen it yet is missing what may turn out to be a most im 
portant war book for America. 


Machine Gunner’s Handbook 


More complete than ever, this new (third) edition of the MACHINE GUNNER'S 
HANDBOOK contains all of the essential material for the machine gunners in an In- 
fantry Heavy-Weapons Company. 


New Chapters Include— 


SIGNALS 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 
USEFUL KNOTS 


A LIST OF TACTICAL TERMS 


Machine Gunnery is a complex art, but in this compilation is all the material the indi- 
vidual machine gunner wants—in a form for ready reference. 
Order your copy of the mew MACHINE GUNNER’S HANDBOOK today. 


It’s No. 211 on the 
Journal Booklist. 


Same Old Price— 
50¢ Postpaid 
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